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THE EDITOR'S FENCE 





1. Charles H. Green: who has worked very hard with me on EFT for the past two and 

a half years, has become a citizen of the country called Texas. He will be Associate 
Professor of English at Arlington College. His facility for speaking in Spenserian 
meters which often enlivened our research quests will be missed. His capacity for 
producing annotations at a demonic rate in times of crisis will be missed. Above 
all, we shall miss him. ‘ve wish him happiness and much success deep in the heart 

of Texas, 





2. Welcome ESL: These initials have occasionally appeared in EFT this past year, 

and the name for which they stand has been on our masthead and signed to articles 

in VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER and NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION. Edward S, Lauterbach, with 
this issue becomes Associate Editor of EFT. His experience is as nearly ideal for 
work on EFT as | could hope for. He has had extensive training in bibliography 

at the University of California, he worked for a number of years in the Huntington 
Library, and his doctoral work, with a dissertation on FUN, the humor magazine, 

was largely concentrated on 19th century English fiction under the guidance of 

Royal A, Gettmann of the University of Illinois. This past summer he gained addition- 
al experience as editor of the Purdue University SUMMER TIMES. Welcome ESL to EFT, 


3. Subscriptions, Back Orders, and the Wherewithal: For 1961 | shall send out 
three renewal notices. The first such notice is included with this number; the 
second notice will be included with the number planned for late November; and the 
third notice will be enclosed with the first number of Volume IV (1961). As usual, 
the first number of Volume IV will be sent to all subscribers to Volume I11; 
further numbers will be sent only to those who have renewed their subscriptions. 








Subscriptions to the current volume will continue to be one dollar. A volume is 
current through the publication date of the last number of each volume. Thereafter 
the individual numbers in it are only sold at fifty cents each. Thus, subscribers 
to the current Volume II! (1960) will receive four numbers for their one dollar 
subscription; those ordering this volume after November, 1960, at fifty cents an 
item, will pay two dollars for the complete volume. 


4, The Number of Numbers: Periodically, ! must dispel! the confusion our flexible 
publication schedule and the equally flexible number of numbers in each volume seem 
to create, | am committed to the publication at unstated intervals of two numbers 

in each volume at the subscription rate of one dollar a year. However, whenever 
available material warrants and whenever my energies allow, | shall publish addition- 
al numbers at no additional cost to regular subscribers. Each volume so far has, 

in fact, been made up of more than the guaranteed minimum of two items. The first 
three volumes will be complete as follows: 





Volume |, Nos. 1-3 (1957-58) Volume Il, Nos. 1, 2 (Parts | & 11) (1959) 


Volume I11, Nos. 1-4 (1960) 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Cc 


1}. The Convention in Philadelphia: The Party is The Conference on English Fiction 
in Transition. The Platform is ‘Theories of Fiction (1880-1920).'' The Chairman 

is Professor Richard Stang (Carlcton College). Papers on which the discussions 

at our convention will be based will be published and circulated prior to the 
meeting. ‘'e hope those iiaving minority reports to offer will make themselves 
heard. 





2. E.M. Forster in MFS: A checklist of criticism of E.M. Forster is planned 
for publication in MODERN FICTIOM STUDIES in the Spring of 1961. This special 
issue will also devote all its remaining pages to articles on Forster. 


3. Late Victorians and Edwardians: Columbia University has published EDWARD IANS 
AND LATE VICTORIANS (English Institute Essays, 1959). The volume is made up of 
papers read before tiie Englis!. Instutite in September 1956 and 1959. The first 
program, it may be recalled, included aseries of papers on the Eighteen-Nineties 
and the second a series of papers on the Edwardians. For my comments on some of 
the papers to be included sce EFT, 1, 2 (1958), p. 1; 1, 3 (1958), p. 2; IIl, 1 
(1960), pp. iv-v, 15-16, 
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The H.G. \/ells Society: has been founded, with headquarters at 





39, Rugby Road 
“est Bridgford 
Nottingham, England 


J.R. Hammond, currently Acting Secretary, announces that the Society plans to 
publish a quarterly news bulletin, THE WELLSIAN, beginning October, 1960, with 
other numbers planned for January, April, and July (1961). Membership subscription 
is ten shillings or five shillings ''to those still receiving full-time education," 
The Society intends to ‘promote and encourage active interest in, and appreciation 
of, the life and work of H.G. \ells,'' to secure the re-publication of some of ‘ells! 
lesser known works, to ''compile a complete collection of all ‘’ells' published works, 
to act as a centre for the collection of other ‘lellsiana, and to provide a free 
information service on matters concerning Wells' life and work,.'' If interest 
warrants, the Society also hopes ''to provide a books supply service'' and ''a second- 
hand books service'' to members. A general organizational meeting, for the election 
of officers, is planned for January, 1961, in London. ‘!e can wish the newly formed 
H.G. \lells Society nothing better than a large, active membership, and we hope an 
American branch will not be long in establishing itself. 





RUDYARD «KIPLING 
AN ANNOTATED BISLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS ABOUT TIM 


Compiled and Edited by 
Helmut E. Gerber and Edward Lauterbach 


Annotated by Morton N. Cohen (City College of New York), Joseph R. Dunlap (Library, 
City College of New York), H.E. Gerber (Purdue University), Mrs. David Hart 
(Kipling Room, Dalhousie University), E.S. Lauterbach (Purdue University), Stanton 
Millet (University of Illinois), Robert Peters (Wayne State University), Ann 
Weygandt (University of Delaware), A.'!. Yeats (McMurry College). 


The persons listed above as annotators have done more than tie usual allotment of 
work on this collaborative project. Many of them, with research projects of their 
own under way and some while on vacation, permitted us to trespass on time they 
could ill spare. We are very grateful to Charles Green, who helped us in the 
early stages of assembling our enormous file from inaccurate, incomplete, and 
sometimes incomprehensible indexes and bibiiographies. '‘/e are also grateful to 
many persons who in various ways encouraged and advised us: Israel] Kaplan, for 
allowing us to see the typescript bibliography of his dissertation; Mr. Carl 
Naumburg, for helpful suggestions; the officers of the British Kipling Society 
(Roger Lancelyn Green and Bagwell Purefoy), for making available a complete set 
of the KIPLING JOURNAL; to Mrs. Gerber, as usual, for preparing hundreds of pages 
of typescript and helping with the proofreading; and to Mrs. Nuss, for expertly 
and patiently typing the stencils while carrying on all her other duties as head 
secretary of the Purdue University English Department. 


Here we must also take note of several special features of our bibliography. 
First, we have made no attempt to list every item which contributes a bit of 
bibliographical information about Kipling's works; we have listed the major ones 
and a sampling of minor ones. In many instances these items required only slight 
comment and, often, no more than a reference to the description given in Stewart's 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE, edited and prepared for press by A.'!. Yeats. ‘We have 
also made no attempt to list all brief notes in the KIPLING JOURNAL, but we have 
tried to list all the most significant. items--to do more would necessitate pre- 
paring an analytical index of this publication. Not included here are unpubl ished 
dissertations. Regretfully, because of difficulties in acquiring and reading 
dissertations available only on typescript or microfilm, we cannot annotate these. 
Since most European dissertations are published (i.e. printed), we have annotated 
all those we were able to see. Unpublished dissertations on Mipiing will be 
listed in our general bibliographies in future issues. ‘le have also made no 
attempt to list every comment published in various loca! english, Indian, and 
American newspapers. To attempt such completeness would entail a lifetime of 
searching small-town and county newspaper files. Not even the smallest of English 
rural newspapers seems wholly to have neglected “ipling, and even American news- 
papers of small circulation seem to have reported Kip!ling's whereabouts while he 
was in the United States. Many such items, however, ere abstracted or listed 

in the KIPLING JOURNAL. In the present bibliography we have not systematically 
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surveyed reviews; these we leave for tiie supplement planned for 1961. ‘’e have 
also not included many items in German, Italian, and a few other languages because 
of difficulties in gaining access to this material, but tliese are also being 


annotated for our supplement. 


We believe this bibliography includes the bulk of important commentaries on 
Kipling, but we are still searching hundreds of obscure and scarce items, we are 
still tracing items incorrectly listed or ambiguously listed in various biblio- 
graphies, and we plan to survey as thoroughly as possible the reviews of Kipling's 
works. Thus, the supplement planned for some time in 1961 will fill most of the 
gaps in the present list. In addition, we shall print in a future number a series 
of brief surveys of the Kipling material to be found in major private and public 
collections in America and England. 
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Abraham, Pierre. ‘'Rudyard Kipling,'' LA NOUVELLE REVUE FRANCAISE, XLVI (Feb 1936), 
291-25. A general appreciation interesting for tie distinction drawn 
between ''le roman d'aventures'’ and ''le roman exotique.'' The first, taking 
other races in the mass and regarding them often as strange and fearful, 
works toward their subjection; the second (Loti, RK, Conrad) illuminates the 
differences, inspires sympathy and understanding, and thus works toward 
equality. Whether or not RK was politically inclined toward freedom for 
India, his art was directed toward that end: ''Kipling se trouve--peut-etre 
malgre lui, qu'importe,--avoir travaillé a la collaboration [between Engl ist: 
and Indians],"' 

















'The Accuracy of Kipling,’ LIVING AGE, CCCXXVI (4 July 1925), 71-72. A satiric 
disparagement of 8B. Ifor Evans' charge [in MANCHESTER GUARDIAN] that RK's 
picture of India in KIM is false and that E.M. Forster's comes nearer the 


truth, 


Adams, Francis '!illiams Lauderdale. ESSAYS Ii MODERNITY: CRITICISMS AND DIALOGUES, 
Lond: Lane, 1899. (1) "The Anglo-Indian Story-Teller'’ (pp. 83-115), first 
published as ''Rudyard Kipling,'' FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, LVI (1891), 686-700; 
also in ECLECTIC MAGAZINE, CXVIII (Jan 1892), 47-56; (2) ''Mr. Rudyard Kipling's 
Verse’ (pp. 185-216), first published as ''Mr. Kipling's Verse,'' FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW, LX (1893), 590-603. In these two frequently cited essays, Adams’ 
attitude is deeply ambivalent: his admiration for RK's artistry is tempered 
by his repulsion at RK's implicit acceptance of imperialism and Tory 
political views. Thus, while RK ‘tis a serious worker, is a contributor to 
critical and creative thouglit, is an artist,'' he has been led astray in the 
Indian stories by ‘'the sightless tradition of the old hidebound, Jingoistic, 
Anglo-Indian officialism.'' RkK's faults are ''smartness and superficiality, 
Jingoism and aggressive cocksureness, rococo fictional types and over loaded 
pseudo-prose''; his virtues are ''verbal magic,'' ability to delineate Anglo- 
Indian society, milieu, natural (as distinct from supernatural) horrors. RK 
"never excelled'' ''The 8ig Drunk Draf','' 'The Drums of the Fore and Aft,'' ''At 
the Pit's Mouth,'' or ''Gemini.'' BARRACK ROOM BALLADS is a statement of 
Tommy's case as powerful and convincing as it is passionate and sincere,'' 
However, only ''Mandalay'' is really "instinct with lyrical cry''; the rest 
is ‘inspired doggerel.'' ''The drop is always straight from the stars into 
the puddles,'' but Adams equates stars with sentimental Liberal views, 
puddles with Tory imperialism. 


[Adams, Frederick 8.]. [''Ballard Kipling Collection''], COLOPHON, ns, ttl, No. 3 
(Summer 1938), 464-65. ‘Written on occasion of Ballard's death, this gives 
the story of Ballard's acquisition of ECHOES BY TWO WRITERS, parodies by RK 
and his sister ''Beatrice.'' Refers to Ballard's collecting and having 
published all the verse and tales (from Indian periodicals) ‘'which might be 
ascribed to'' RK. Each prose piece was published as a pamphlet in two copies 
(about 120 items in all); the verse was collected in one vol and pub in an 
ed of 12 copies--all done ''without the author's blessing.'' 


Adams, John D. "'Rudyard Kipling,'' BOOK BUYER (NY), ns, XIII (Nov 1896), 589-92. 
Many RK stories could be reduced to ballad form (e.g. ''Beyond the Pale,'' 
"Thrown Away,'' ''The Drums of the Fore and Aft''). One of RK's claims to fame 
is humor (e.g. the poem ‘'The Taking of Lungtungpen,'' which is actually based 
on a philosophical insight), but RK never laughs at the people he writes 





about. ''Before THE JUNGLE 309K no Englishman had ever told us stories in 
which we permitted ourselves the illusion tiat we understood the feelings 


and motives of animals.” 


Adcock, Arthur St. John. ''Rudyard Kipling,'' GODS OF MODERi! GRUB STREET, WY: 
Stokes, 1923. Pp. 151-59; rptd from CANADIAN MAGAZINE, LX! (June 1923), 
204-07. The true glory of the 1090's is that they saw the flowering of 
Shaw, Barrie, ‘lells, and RK, ‘uoting contemporary criticism by R.L. Stevenson, 
the author traces the beginnings of RK's literary career and praises RK's 
story-telling ability. Recounts world's concern at his illness in New York 
and iis role as ‘'poet and apostle of imperialism.'' Suggests that RK's 
waning popularity is owing to his failure to advance with the times. 


Ainger, Alfred. ‘Mr. Kipling on Shakespeare,'’ SPECTATOR, LXXXI (15 July 1890), 
82, Letter to ed. replying to Henry Strachey's letter libid, 9 July 1896, 
which replied to RK in ibid, 2 July 1894]. Supports RK's contention that 
Shakespeare's humor is derived from talking with the "ignorant and unliterary 


‘man before the mast.' " 


"A la maniére de...Kipling,'' MERCURE DE FRANCE, CLXII (1923), 563-64. A slight 
note on editorial confusion involving editors of REVUE DE FRANCE, FIGARO, 
a work by Louis Hemon, and Chevrillon's study of RK, 


Alberts, Gerald A, ''R.K.'s Three Noted Yar Poems,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, VIII, No. 
60 (Dec 1941), 11-13. Summarizes content of RK's ''For All ‘Ye Have and Are’! 
(1914), “England's Answer,' ‘The Greek National Anthem'' (1918) and suggests 
their applicability to later world conflicts. 


Alexander, E. [Kipling and His Critics''], LITERATURE (Lond), VI (3 Mar 1900), 
192. [Part of an extended controversy: also see Clive Holland, ibid, 17 Feb 
1900, pp. 153-54:.] Letter to ed. defending RK's right to give his own 
impression of life. RK's particular vision is given with "'energy, determin- 
ation and resource, besides a certain humour and power of fooling.'' Buchanan 
condemns STALKY without realizing that it is ''an interesting psychological 
study.'' STALKY ''is not a tale of schoolboy life, it is the nightmare 
impression left on a certain type of child.'' RK is not a poet--''but he does 
write direct English that says the thing it means.'' 


Allen, B.C. ‘Kipling and Jungle Life,'’ KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 18 (June 1931), 5I- 
58. [Passages from a talk, 15 Apr 1931.] Comments specifically on RK's 
accuracy and realism in portraying Assam Province. Notes minor flaws in 


accuracy, 


Allen, B.!. ''Afterthoughts on STALKY & CO.,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XX, No. 106 (July 
1953), 3-6. Tries to discover the genesis of STALKY, a book very different 
from the rest of RK's works; supposes RK's astuteness led him to write a 
kind of story which, except for TOM BROWWN'S SCHOOLDAYS, had no significant 
example in the nineties. STALKY was essentially accepted as a book for 
adolescents and adults and the public insisted in taking it seriously rather 
than as ''a light-hearted school yarn to amuse.'' Attacks E.F. Benson, Sir 
Owen Seaman, and especially Maugham for misunderstanding the intention of 
the book. RK does not deal with the typical schoolboy but, recognizing that 
‘the unathletic boy exists,‘'' depicts him sympathetically. Merits of the book 
are the selection of ''exactly the right phrase, or...single word, best 
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capable of stimulating tie reader's imagination,'' the fluent shifts of tone. 
Defects are the ‘practical joke motif'’ and cruelty. 


osscea | *The Brusnwood Boy!': A Critical Analysis,'’ KIPLING JOURNAL, XVIII, 


No. 97 (Apr 195i), 3-5. The ‘dream sequence of the tale is good'' and thie 
relationsnip between i!eadmaster and Head Boy is well done. The story, how- 
ever, is overrated, for i shows a ''certain ignorance of sclioolboy psychology,'’ 
a failure in characterization in the hero's being a prig, and unfortunate 
touches of sentimentaiity. 


Allen, James !ane. ‘Two Principles in Recent American Fiction,'' ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


c@eoo 


eevee 


LXMX (Oct 1097), 434-41, espec 44:1, In a discussion of the Feminine Principle 
and t..e Masculine Principle, which Allen says are not irreconcilable, RK is 
mentioned as i'lustratina in ‘'Recessional,'' his ‘noblest and most enduring 
poetic achieveineit,’’ how the two principles can be ‘'inseparably inwrought 
with perfect balence ond perfect narmony."' 

“jotting and Home !tnfiuences,‘'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XII, No. 73 
2 Mto, Wo. FA (July 1945), 11-12; XIl, No. 75 (Oct 1945), 
233 to Auckland, %.Z,., Branch.] Among the great variety of 
subject matter Rit2 works, the influence of home and family is one that 
hes often beer orsriooked----this emphasis results from RK's own 6 early 
difficult years wwev from normal famiiy relationships [illustrates with 
various stories!. ifhis article is largely a glossary of stories in which 
family, house, ac heme viay roles of various significance in the formation 
of chdracver, concluding with comments on the influence of houses and homes 
on RK himsel?. | 


ress 
iv 


‘om,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XIV, No. 84 (Dec 1947), 9-11; 
16 [From an address to Auckland, N.Z., Branch. ] 
SJoad thac Shaw is the only ‘first class literary 
; produced,'' Shew is ‘‘dated’' as RK is not. The 
VARA is ferae.y based on ‘politics,'' on objections to ''imperialism,'' 
On Ais wot Sling 2 socialist. Cites RK's une and anti-socialist opinions. 
[Lergely en “.ti-socialise ciatribe.] 


ceewe ' fee Chuotcl) ihot was at Antioch: (LIMITS AND RENEWALS) ,'' KIPLING 
JOURMAL, “vi, 3 “Oct 1949}, 11-13; XV!, No. 92 (Dec 1945), 4-7. [Address 
to Aucikisnd, W.2., feeanch.] Identifies the particular city of Antioch 
referred to in >..'s story, indicates what the city was like historically at 
the time ehich Ali's story treats, describes the nature of the government, 
Outiines tne d. ties of the Aedile and the office of such a prefect as Serga 
and RK's departure trom history in certain details of the story. Summarizes 
RK's story cid comments im passing on classical and Scriptural allusions, 
explicates 7 song of the ''Pickled Fish’ as ‘cabalistic symbol of the 
Christian sugaests thet seople in story ‘''take on characteristics that seem 
essenticily 2ritich: despite its serting in the first century A.D., the 
Story hés + ca’ vin timeressness about it,'' for it might also relate to 
events in inciry 3: 5 ci tor: itories in recent times.'' [Gives a table of 
allusions to Scripture. This is a quite scholarly study. ] 


+ 


ecoee "On the Graaz ' KIPLING JOURNAL, XVII, No. 96 (Dec 1950), 11-13; 
XVitii, No. 37 (Apr 1951) i-14, (From an address to Auckland, N.Z., Branch.] 





‘ 


Deals with ''On the Great ‘/all'' and two sequel! stories, ‘'A Centurion of the 
Thirtieth'' and ‘The '/inged Hats'' as the narrative of Parnesius, a Roman 
Centurion, one of the defenders of Hadrian's Wall....'' The result of 
apparently thorough research, background material on the wall is first given, 
its history and a close description. Allen shows the errors in RK's details, 
such as the fact that Christianity is not mentioned thougl: the story takes 
place 50 years after the reign of the first Christian emperor, error in giving 
the Centurion's command, in the probable rate of march, in the kind of 
weapons used, and so on. RK's general picture is accurate, vivid, convincing, 
although many details are in error. 


ceeseceees ‘The Janeites,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XIX, No. 102 (July 1952), 3-6; XIX, 
No. 103 (Oct 1952), 10-12. [An address delivered July 1951 to Auckland, N.Z., 
Branch.] Several pages of comment on Jane Austen by Allen, who then examines 
the 3 threads of RK's ‘'The Janeites'': the doings of the working party at a 
Masonic Lodge, the history of a battery of heavy artillery, and references 
to Jane Austen. To a large extent the story is held together by the fact 
that characters have in common an admiration for the works of Jane Austen. 
The soldiers are initiated into the mysteries of Jane Austen as others were 
into those of the Masonic Order. In the appended poem, ''Jane's Marriage,'' 

RK says PERSUASION tells story of Wentworth and Jane. [Much of the articie 


is story summary. ] 


Ames, Charles Llesley]. ‘'LALUN, THE BARAGUN,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXII, No. 114 
(July 1955), 6-8. The source for ''To Be Filed For Reference'' is Mirza Murad 
Ali 8eg's novel LALUN, THE BARAGUN (1884) on which RK seems to have drawn 
for various information ''about peoples and customs'' as well as specific 
thematic matters. RK's ballad ‘With Scindia to Delhi'' also appears to be 
an adaptation of material by Mirza Murad. RK often alters the borrowed 
material to suit his own purposes, but in ''On the City Wall'' he borrows 
"almost verbatim'' from Murad, 


ceeseseeee ''The Real Naulakha,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXIV, No. 124 (Dec 1957), 5-6. 
Cites at length a description of the Naulakha jewel [Perceval Landon, NEPAL 
(1928), 1, 158-59] to show that the jewel mentioned in the Balestier-Kipling 
novel really existed and the closeness of the description in the novel to 
that in Landon's book. 


Anand, Mulk Raj. ''Mr. Eliot's Kipling,'' LIFE AND LETTERS TODAY, XXXII! (Mar 1942), 
167-70, Review of A CHOICE OF KIPLING'S VERSE. Eliot's "brilliant essay'' 
neglects or obscures the implications of RK's Weltanschauung. RK's work 
“simply oozes with Hitleresque pride in the domination of so-called inferior 
peoples.'' His Indian stories are more plausible than KIM because they rest 
on plot and setting rather than on understanding of Indian character. 





Anderson, J.D. ‘''Rudyard Kipling and His Critics,'' LITERATURE (Lond), Vi (3 Mar 
1900), 191-92. [Part of an extended controversy: also see Clive Holland, 
ibid, 17 Feb 1900, pp. 153-54.] Letter to ed. replying to Holland on the 
question of RK's credibility in representing Simla. 


Annan, N. ''Kipling the Conservative,'' LISTENER, LI! (16 Sept 1954), 438-39; rptd 
from Third Programme broadcast; rptd in KIPLING JOURNAL, XXII, No. 113 (Apr 
1955), 3-5; XXII, No. 114 (July 1955), 3-5. Argues versus critics who attack 
RK for tack of ''mind,'' and who, like Trilling, will not have RK in the 
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conservative tradition with Dr. Johnson and Burke. RK believed knowledge 
"was man's best weapon,'' but, like Kant, recognized ''the dichotomy between 
pure and practical reason’; RK emphasizes knowledge through experience and 
thus traditional codes based on experience. RK responded significantly ‘'to 

a crisis in the interpretation of human behaviour.'' He is often rejected 

by liberals because he was didactic, because he contrived situations to teach 
a moral, and because he seems unaware of the consequences of holding such a 
theory of human destiny as he held.'' Yet, with all RK's shortcomings in 
representing his ideas, his views still warrant serious attention. 


coccceceee ‘Kipling as a Sociologist,'' LISTENER, LI (8 Apr 1954:), GlO-11, 614; 
rptd from Third Programme broadcast; rptd in KIPLING JOURNAL, XXI, No. 111 
(Oct 1954), 4-8. RK approached life as a modern sociologist. His Anglo- 
Indian background made it possible for him to question the basic assumptions 
of the supposedly stable English society. RK's early stories are misunder- 
stood by Eliot and Maugliam as ‘cocky and callow.'' RK asks and answers the 
question, ‘'what prevents such a society, threatened both internally and 
externally, from going over the precipice?'' RK is not interested in the 
rightness or wrongness of customs, morality, and religion but in them as 
social facts, The second part of RK's sociology has to do with the ''doctrine 
of the in-groups,'' the teachers: the family, the school (''the instinctive 
education which boys give each other is glorified''), The third part of RK's 
sociology concerns the existence of the Law above all cultures: ''general 
rules of conduct--the keeping of promises, loyalty to friends, bravery, etc....'' 
RK's sociology is conservative, opposed to democracy and liberalism and 
reforms. RK is at his best in works where these assumptions about society 
and the individual exist but are transcended. 


Applin, R.V.K. ''Kipling and Empire Union,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 18 (June 1931), 
43-47; "Discussion,'' pp. 47-4. [A report of a paper read 11 Mar 1931.] 
“Letters to the Family'' is the keynote to RK's attitude toward the Empire 
as the family of Britain. Cites much evidence from RK's poems in support 
of Empire Union and suggests the prophetic quality of these poems. Notes 
that much criticism of RK is not directed at the artist--it is the criticism 
of RK's ideas by the Little Englanders, the anti-Empiricist, the Pacifist. 


cecceeseese ‘Kipling and Labour,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 21 (Mar 1932), 9-13; 
"Discussion,'' pp. 13-14. [Paper read 30 Dec 1931.] RK's concept of labor 
was constructive: labor could enrici: the future generation by carrying forward 
past civilization. He sang the song of the laborer, transmitting common 
things into gold. He never forgot that work is useless without Deity. 


cecceeceee ‘Kipling and the Children,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 33 (Mar 1935), 8-11; 
"Discussion," pp. 11-12. [A paper given 22 Dec 1934.] RK knew child was 
father of the man and that early impressions and associations influenced a 
person throughout his entire life. Therefore RK wrote children's stories to 
influence children to grow up with fine ideas and fine ideals (e.g. Dan and 
Una in ''Gloriana''). The poem ''Children's Song'' emphasizes child-father-to-man 
idea and Georgie Cottar the Brushwood Boy shows how environment affects child. 
RK's children never precocious or prigs; always normal and natural. 


"A propos d'une visite incognito de Rudyard Kipling,'' MERCURE DE FRANCE, CLXX 
(1924), 567-68. ilotes RK's incognito visit to Paris, "il y a quelques 
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semaines,'' and where he was to be secretly honored, but a notice announcing 
"une soiree’’ imprudently got into the papers. 


Archer, \‘illiam. ''The New Poetry,'' PALL MALL GAZETTE, 7 May 1892. Review of 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS and Henley's THE SONG OF THE S.JORD. Quoted at length 
with corrections of some of Archer's earlier opinions in his POETS OF THE 
YOUNGE:, GENERATION (Lond & NY: Lane, 1902), 220-50 (qv). 


secceesees POETS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION, Lond & NY: Lane, 1902. Pp. 220-50, 
Generally admiring view of RK's poetry, except that RK “errs on the side of 
copiousness.'' RK arrived on the scene in time to become the poet of the 
"Expansion of England’; he ''is the Shakespeare of Special Correspondents'' who 
also has a ‘spectacular imagination.'' His work is pictorial rather than 
dithyrambic. His is the vision of the eternally romantic in the unflinchingly 
real,'' which results in the ''power of grimly realistic pathos,'' the ''rawness 
over all his work,'' But while there is ''moral veracity'’ Archer leaves open 
the question of whether or not tiiere is ‘'artistic veracity.'' RK is at his 
best in what Archer terms the ‘Songs of Discipline’ (e.g. ''The 'Eathen''). 

RK is the British Army's laureate as Derouléde is the French Army's laureate, 
but RK is less hysterical. Concludes that while RK's work is Art, it is not 
the highest Art. RK is destined to be the "inspired Journalist, the mighty 
Interviewer before the Lord, rather than the seer and creator of pure beauty,'' 


Auden, ‘!.H. ‘''The Poet of the Encirclement,'' NEW REPUBLIC, CIX (25 Oct 1943), 579- 
81. Review of A CHOICE OF KIPLING'S VERSE by T.S. Eliot. RK's poetry is 
characterized by a sense of forces threatening civilization from outside. 
"For him civilization (and consciousness) is a little citadel of light 
surrounded by a great darkness full of malignant forces and only maintained 
through the centuries by everlasting vigilance, will-power and self-sacrifice,'' 
Too much thinking opens ‘'the gates to the barbarians of melancholia and 
doubt.'' RK's ''conscious will, somewhat like Babbitt's ''Inner Check,'' guards 
the gétes. RK is mainly interested in the use of discoveries for defense, 
not ''in the intellectual discovery that made the weapons possible.'' RK 
profoundly understands the ''guardians'' but not ''the Sons of Mary'' whom they 
guard--the latter he treats dimly or sentimentally. His poems, limited to 
one feeling at a time, are "brilliant tactical improvisations.'' 


Austin, Henry. ''The Kipling Hysteria,'' DIAL (NY), XXVI (16 May 1899), 327-28. 
Inveighs against the ‘'unreasoned admiration,'' the ‘toy tempest'' around 
"this forceful and brilliant writer.'' Notes, for contrast, Dr. Felix Adler's 
denunciation of RK's ''gospel of force.'' RK ranks with Cable and Bret Harte 
in the short story, but he does not overtop them. Much of RK's poetry is 
clever but no more lasting than Lowell's ''Biglow Papers.'' Still, there are 
poems of rare power, as ''Last Chantey,'' ''Mary Gloster.'' Henley and Rennel] 
Rodd have done as good work, 


atque Vale--Rudyard Kipling,'’ UNITY (Chicago) CXVI, (3 Feb 1936), 205. 
Editorial. RK was a true artist in spite of his narrow social doctrines and 
his misinterpretation of India. 


B., R. S. ‘''The 'Absent-Minded Beggar,' '' SATURDAY REVIEY (Lond), LXXXIX (10 Feb 
1900), 173-74. [Part of an extended controversy: see J.J. Comerford, 
"Rudyard Kiplingism,'' ibid, 7 Apr 1900, p. 8; R.'W.J., ibid, 3 Feb 1900, pp. 
139-40; ARGONAUT, XLVI (12 Feb 1900), 8.] Letter to ed. attacking Comerford 





and others for misinterpreting Rik's representation of Tommy Atkins as 
characteristically a debauchee; R.S.B. holds RK merely shows soldier to be 
no better or worse ''than the average of his countrymen.'' Suggests RK's 
artistic representation of imperialism has brought lome to us the greatness 


of our inheritance. '' 


Babbitt, Irving. ‘'Romanticism and the Orient,'' BOOKMAN (iY), LXXIV (Dec 1931), 
349-57, espec 352-54. Kk, who is a ‘romantic imperialist'' and who combines 
imperialism with ‘'an Hebraic sense of rigliteousness,’' ''has an eye for vivid 
and picturesque contrasts, especially the racial contrasts that arise in the 
Anglo-Indian East, with a corresponding weakness in rendering what is normal 
and representative in human nature.'' His poetry is full of nostalgia (e.g. 
‘iMandalay''), which he blends with local color (e.g. ''In Spring Time''). RK 
siiows the usual romantic interest in the primitive and subrational and sees 
“in the instinctive the source of strengtli....'' Orientals rightfully resent 
RK's line East is East and \lest is West'' because the meeting, which is now 
taking place, will be on a material level. RK substitutes an idyllic East 
for the real East. 


Bacon, Leonard. ''Rudyard Kipling,'' SATURDAY REVIE!! OF LITERATURE, IV (17 Mar 1928), 
677-78. [Review of RUDYARD KIPLING'S YERSE, INCLUSIVE EDITION (NY: Doubleday, 
Page, 1927; new and enlgd.] Despite decline in reputation RK will always be 
recognized as master of the short story; his position as poet will be more 
ambiguous, for tlere are lapses in taste and RK often cares more for the 
maciiine than the thing it is analogous to. RK finds ‘'the Kingdom of God!' 
without him ''rather too frequently''; he can ''paint a spiritual Jandscape,'' 
but he will not. RK expends too much verbal power on platitudes. But RK 
is significant exactly because ‘'he showed us incomparably well a way of look- 
ing at the outer world," 


Baetzhold, Howard George. ''The Encaenia of 1907,'' OXFORD MAGAZINE, LXXV (28 Feb 
1957), 322. [Awarding of D. Litt. degrees to Clemens and RK.] Fiftieth 
anniversary of the occasion on which RK and Mark Twain were given honorary 
degrees at Oxford. Tells of the last time the two men met and their mutual 
esteem. 


Baker, Harry T. ''Poetry and the Practical Man,'' FORUM (NY), XLII (Sept 1909), 
227-36, [RK mentioned passim.] Considers what the practical man likes and 
does not like in poetry. RK's appeal is partly due to the practical man's 
preference for brute force over decadence and effeminacy, although in RK's 
work the voice of vigor is sometimes raucous. Some readers will! outgrow 
some of RK's poems, but not tne best of RK, RK's realistic details will also 
attract the practical man. 


seecseecese ‘Kipling and His Captains,'’ NATION (NY), XCIV (22 Feb 1912), 183-35. 
(Part of controversy: see James ‘!estfall Thompson, ibid, 8 Feb 1912; W.H. 
Hanson Pulsford, ibid, 22 Feb 1912, p. 183; BOOKMAN (NY), XXXV (Apr 1912), 
121.] Letter to ed. replying to Thompson on ''The Rhyme of the Three Captains." 
Thompson failed to notice puns on names of three English authors [Besant, 
Hardy, and Black] who sided against RK in controversy over pirated editions. 


Baker, [Sir] Herbert. CECIL RHODES. Lond: Oxford, 1934. Pp. 7, 45, 130-31. 
Baker, Rhodes' architect, acknowledges RK's help in planning the Rhodes' 
memorial and writing the inscriptions for it. 
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Balfour, Lord A, J., and Rudyard Kipling. ''Truth and Fiction,'' LIVING AGE, CCCXXX 
(14 Aug 1926), 361-64. [Royal Society of Literature Award to Rudyard 
Kipling.] Describes the occasion, summarizes Balfour's speech and gives 
RK's speech complete. 


Ballard, Ellis Ames. CATALOGUE INTIMATE AND DESCRIPTIVE OF MY KIPLING COLLECTION: 
BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS AND LETTERS, ‘!ITH REPRODUCTIONS OF RARITIES.... Phila- 
delphia: Privately Printed, 1935. This book is important evidence in tracing 
the ramifications of the Ballard-Martindel!l unauthorized pamphlets. A dis- 
cussion of these items can be found in the Stewart BIBLIOGRAPHY, pp. 495 & 
ni § Also see [Adams, Frederick 8.]; Stewart, BIBLIOGRAPHY (#626, pp. 
Lhi9-50). 


Ballard, G.A. ‘'Rudyard Kipling as |! Knew Him,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XIII, No. 79 
(Oct 1946), 3-5. Ballard first met RK in 1898 but knew him more intimately 
during ‘lorld War | when the Admiralty cooperated with RK in providing material 
for his writings. Later Ballard and RK were both members of the Society 
for Nautical Research when Ballard supplied RK with historical and technical 
details of the Navy in Victorian times. RK became knowledgeable in matters 
of naval machinery, ''sea language,'' and ‘'the men in the ships.’ 


Barber, Cecil, ''Kipling as Critic,'' NATIONAL REVIEW (Lond), DXXXIV (Aug 1927), 
907-18. A collection of many of RK's references to other works of literature, 
other authors, and songs, showing his attitude toward and estimate of them. 


Baring, Maurice. HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO DECLARE. Lond: Heinemann, 1936. Pp. 64, 
87, 122, 161, 282. Slight comments in passing on STALKY & CO [the Horatian 
Ode trans by Mr. King], RK's rise to fame, RK's '' ‘Love o'lWomen' '' being one 
of his best stories, and RK on identifying lines from Browning. 


Barrie, James M. ''Mr. Kipling's Stories,'' CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, LIX (Mar 1891), 
364-72. RK has brought frankness into literature. His audacity earned him 
‘'popularity'' which was also deserved for the quality of his artistry. RK 
has greater ideas than Stevenson, though smaller ideas than Meredith and 
Hardy, but he has the coarsest style with which to spell out the ideas. By 
means of coarseness RK gains his end and he is thus an artist. RK never 
imitated, although some of his jokes resemble those of Lever; RK most closely 
resembles Bret Harte. Defends RK's right to deal with the ‘dirty corner'' of 
life, except he does not allow reader to see it in perspective. RK's ''chief 
defect is ignorance of life'’ and ''contempt for the best material.'' Much of 
his longer work is made up of a series of flashes, but THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 
is a real novel, though not a great one. 


Bateson, Vaughan. ''Kipling and Yorkshire,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 41 (Mar 1937), 
18-24; "'Discussion,'' pp. 24-26. [A paper read 13 Jan 1937.] Traces the 
Kiplings' origin in Yorkshire from 1519 on. RK's character and works are 
colored by the Yorkshire background, e.g. "his sense of proportion, his sane 
healthy outlook on life, his love of truth, associated with a strong 
Puritan strain,'' his unsentimentality, his humor never degenerating into 
farce, "his clean, sane dealing with sexual matters,'' "his great humility and 
abhorrence of self-advertisement,'' his courage, his sense of duty, his 
respect for family, etc. 





Batho, Edith, and Bonamy Debree. THE VICTORIANS AND AFTER, 1830-1914. Lond: 
Cresset, 1950. Pp. 23, 70, 96-98, 138, 267, 270, 280-81, 297, 306-07, 322. 
RK, ''a real poet, with seventeenth century affinities,'' had ''considerable 
scope and great boldness of metrical invention.'' RK stresses the individual's 
sense of isolation ''and the necessity of facing [it]...by virtue of what one 
has inside,'' but his work is flawed by ''sentimental adoration for men of 
action...and...unresolved mysticism.'' Love of life and the humble people, 
respect for social virtues, comic sense and the virility and vividness of 
his prose are his works' enduring qualities. Lists RK's books and a few 
titles about RK. 


Bayley, John. 'hite's Man's Freedon,'' NATIONAL AND ENGLISH REVIEW, CL (Feb 1958), 
72-73. Review of Thomas Moser's and Richard Curle's books on Conrad, in 
which RK and Conrad are linked as ''almost our last great representatives of 
the literature of achievement,'' as writers who ''celebrated activity.'' By 
1908 RK was losing confidence in his central subject because the novel was 
emphasizing more and more ‘'insight into human behaviour'' rather than achieve- 
ment or action, and RK, like a sociologist, was not interested in people as 
such but in them as ''part of an organism.'' In this respect Conrad has RK's 
shortcomings, but despite differences in their art, RK and Conrad are coupled 
as contrasting with E.M. Forster and Henry James. 


[Bazley, Basil.] ''The England of Rudyard Kipling,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 9 (Apr 
1929), 9-17. [A report on a paper read 30 Jan 1929.] Deals chiefly with 
topographical allusions to English countryside, an aspect of RK's work 
usually disregarded by critics. RK is called at least Hardy's equal ''as a 
topographical artist'' and superior to him ''in truthfulness of character 


types." 


Bazley, Basil M. ''Kipling Among the Critics,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 13 (Apr 1930), 
17-20; No. 14 (July 1930), 56-60; No. 15 (Oct 1930), 72-77. [A paper read 
6 Feb 1930.] Largely an attack on the ''New Clever’ Intellectuals, Labour 
and Liberal critics, who denigrate the extent of RK's reputation and popularity 
and who dismiss him as a mere jingler, as ''The Boy '!ho Never Grew Up,'' who 
claim that RK belongs ''to a past epoch,'' Cites as anti-RK critics E.T. 
Raymond, Grant Overton, Harold ‘Jilliams, Chesterton, St. John Adcock; also 
notes RK praised by such fellow-authors as Bennett, Conan Doyle, Buchan, 
Burgin, Gosse; notes support of RK by such academic critics as Profs Elliott 
and Foerster, Chevrillon, Saintsbury. 


ceecceeees ‘Some Kipling Crypticisms,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 45 (Mar 1938), 8-11, 
Defines ''crypticisms'' as lines or phrases in RK's work which have been 
"generally misunderstood and misinterpreted.'' Bazley suggests correct 
readings of passages from ''The Ballad of East and ‘/est,'' ''Recessional,'' 

"The Vampire,'' 'Wressley of the Foreign Office,'' THE LIGHT THAT FAILED which 
critics have used to show that RK was intolerant and jingo. 


seesesseee ''The Prophet and His Own Country,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, X, No. 65 (Apr 
1943), 12-14, Maintains that in fiction and non-fiction RK's accurate 
prophecies of conflict with Germany went unheeded or were ridiculed. 


sesseeeees ''Kipling and the Germans,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XII, No. 76 (Dec 1945), 9- 
11; XItt, No. 77 (Apr 1946), 7-9; XtIIt, No. 78 (July 1946), 15-17; XINI, No. 79 
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(Oct 1946), 11-13. [Address to Kipling Society of London, Oct 1945.] Largely, 
as Bazley admits at the outset, this is an elaboration of the author's 
remarks on the same subject in KIPLING JOURNAL, XII, No. 74 (July 1945), 
3-5. The article cites copious evidence from RK's works of the accuracy of 
his prophecies on German military and political designs, on the need for 
preparedness, on the danger of arms reductions after 1915. Traces develop- 
ment of RK's attitudes from first reference to Germany in 1899 to the more 
detailed and more fully developed allusions in the later works, including 
speeches and other non-literary comments. 


cececcesee Kipling and France,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XV, No. 05 (Apr 1948), 12-14; 
XV, No. 86 (July 1948), 10-12; XV, No. 88 (Dec 1948), 13-15; XVI, No. 89 
(Apr 1949), 13-15. [Report of a talk to London Kipling Society.] Traces 
RK's affection for France through the writings, including comments on RK's 
reactions to various visits to France, his portrayal of French characters 
and the French scene. 


socesseces ''Freemasonry in Kipling's \Works,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XVI, No. 92 (Dec 
1949), 13-14; XVII, No. 93 (Apr 1950), 7-11. ([Rptd from FREEMASON'S 
MAGAZIiJE.] Two stories and two poems best known for Freemasonry material 
are ''The Man ‘who Would Be King,'' '' 'In the Interests of the Brethren,' '' 
''The Mother-Lodge,'' and ''Banquet Night.'' There are many other allusions to 
Freemasonry scattered through most of RK's works, especially after JUNGLE 
BOOKS, Gives details of RK's membership in Masonic Order in Lahore. 
Concludes by giving various lodges to which RK belonged and noting his 
Rosicrucian activity. . 


eovcccesee ‘Literary Judgment and Common Sense,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XX, No. 105 
(Apr 1953), 3-4; XX, No. 106 (July 1953), 8-9. Suggests that modern ''high- 
brow'' critics are now beginning to give RK serious attention. Attacks A.C. 
Benson for misreading STALKY as a book for boys, others [e.g. Compton 
Mackenzie] for basing their knowledge of RK on misreading of ''The Ballad of 
East and ‘/est'' and ''The Absent-Minded Beggar.'' RK is misinterpreted in 
England partly because there is no adequate English appreciation of him 
like those of French critics; much antagonism is due to fact that RK can 
"get down...to the non-literary man,'' that he is ''more interested in storms 
of the sea than storms of the brain.'' RK's tenderness and humor survive 
criticism; not all his work sounds the partiotic note. Critics should judge 
"by the manner in which the subject is treated,'' not by content. 


ceccecseee ‘Some Criticisms of Kipling's Work,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XX, No. 107 (Oct 
1953), 3-6; XX, No. 108 (Dec 1953), 7-11; continued as 'What They Said About 
Kipling's Works,'' ibid, XXI, No. 110 (July 1954), 6-9; XXIII, No. 119 (Oct 
1956), 12-14; XXIV, No. 121 (Apr 1957), 4-6. [A series of separate articles 
but obviously too closely linked to be treated separately.] Reviews writings 
of critics ''who evaluate his [RK's] work,'' from William Robertson's THE 
KIPLING GUIDE BOOK on. Briefly dealt with: F.L. Knowles, '/ill M. Clemens, 
G.F. Monkshood, Richard Le Gallienne, George Moore [in AVOWALS], Oscar Wilde 
[in "The Critic as Artist''], Patrick Braybrooke, Thurston Hopkins, Ralph 
Durand, W.A. Young, Cyril Falls, Sir George MacMunn, Edward Shanks, Coulson 
Kernahan, Hilton Brown, \!/, \WWorster, John Palmer, Andre Chevrillon, Marcel 
Brion, Andre Maurois, Abel Chevalley, Holbrook Jackson, F.T. Cooper, A.G. 
Gardiner, A.C. Benson, G.K. Chesterton, Sir Edmund Gosse, Andrew Lang, ''Papyrus'' 
[in BOHEMIAN, 1893], Rev M. Johnson [in REVIEW OF REVIEWS], David Christie 
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Murray, ''Some Minor Poets'' [in QUARTERLY REVIEW], BLACKWOOD [Oct & Nov 1898], 
POET-LORE [Boston, 1897], Francis Adams, Harriet P. Eaton, Andrew Lang [not 
the well-known one], Henry James, Henry Ketchman [in A.L. Burt's ed. of RK's 
poems, 1900], \/illiam Archer, Arthur Waugh [in BOOK MONTHLY, 1903], Hubert 
Bland [in ESSAYS, 1914], Arnold Bennett, Conan Doyle [in THROUGH THE MAGIC 
DOOR, 1912; MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES, 1924], tan Hay [in the novel A KNIGHT 
ON WHEELS], Arnold Lunn [in LOOSE ENDS, 1918]. [Most of the books and 
articles mentioned by Baziey are annotated in the present bibliography. ] 


(Beeching, Henry Charles]. PROVINCIAL LETTERS AND OTHER PAPERS. Lond: Smith, 
Elder, 1906. Pp. 210, 220-21, 224-26, 231-32, 234. Although the patriotic 
lyric is ''foreign to the genius of Englishmen,'' RK is relatively successful 
because of the emphasis wiich he draws from metre and diction, the striking 
reality of his personae, and the insight with which he guages the interests 
and intelligence of his audience. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS will probably remain 
his ''most permanent contribution to Victorian literature," 


[Beerbohm,] Max. ''Kipling's Entire,'' SATURDAY REVIEW! (Lond), XCV (14 Feb 1903), 
198-99. Im THE LIGHT THAT FAILED [adapted to stage by ''George Fleming''] men 
are portrayed in essentia!ly feminine manner, from the outside, ''feverishly 
imagined.'' He portrays men as he would like them to be, not as they are; he 
portrays ''manlydom'' rather than ''manliness.'' But RK makes his men more 
brutal than a female novelist would--he relishes ugliness of action, atmosphere, 
scent. ''George Fleming's'' dramatic adaptation is fairly close to RK's text, 
except that some ugliness has been omitted. 


Beerbohm, Max. ''P.C., X, 36 by Rxdxxrd KxpIxng,'' A CHRISTMAS GARLAND, Lond: 
Heinemann, 1912. Pp. 11-20. [Mainly items rptd from SATURDAY REVIEW.) A 


parody-story in RK's manner. 


Beith, lan Haylltan Hay]. ‘Rudyard Kipling," KIPLING JOURNAL, XVI, No. 89 (Apr 
1949), 3-5; XVI, No. 90 (July 1949), 3-6. [Address to London Kipling Society. ] 
Reminiscences based on fairly intimate association with RK during last 20 
years of his life by an ‘ardent and insatiable follower and disciple.'' RK 
was the needed herald of the awakening of a people to ''Empire-consciousness,'' 
Briefly reviews RK's ''Heredity'' and ''Environment,'' gives sketch of RK's \lest- 
ward Ho! experiences, the indian period, the London period of 1889-91, the 
first visit to America, the return to England in 1898. Besides this back- 
ground RK also brought to his writing more personal characteristics: power 
of observation, sardonic humor [fails when he is ''deliberately funny,'' as 
in ''The Village That Voted the Earth Was Flat''; in contrast, note '' 'Bruggle- 
smith' ''], In later work RK turned to occult, supernatural, even pathological 
studies. Reviews some criticism of RK and concedes that RK was reactionary 
in some respects--thus, RK's work is susceptible to criticism for non-literary 
matters. Also, his later style is less exuberant, more mellow, more demand- 
ing. RK at his best as a ''table-talker.'' RK injected ''romance into human 
toil'' and implied that ''the strength of our country lies in the middle," in 
people ''fitted for reliable work in a subordinate position,'' not requiring 
"any particular supervision''; RK was ''the apostle of work, or...duty.'' 


Bell, Frederick William. THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY. Lond: Heinemann, 1900. 
P, 134. An anti-Boer book, B8e11 quotes RK as saying to him: ''The Cape has 
made the very word 'loyalty' to stink. Men now seek no longer to be ‘loyal’ 
-- but only to be 'white,' "' 








/* 


Benet, Stephen Vincent. ''Rudyard Kipling, Teller of Magic Tales,'' NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE BOOKS, XII (12 Jan 1936), 1-2. RK's language is swift and direct, 
owes much to King James Bible and daily papers, and with evocative word or 
phrase sets scene or character for reader. RK's subalterns are different from 
those of G.A. Henty: RK's men die, know hate, shame, horror--Henty's do not; 
RK's blood is real--Henty's is pseudo-blood. As story teller RK will be 
listened to when seers and prophets like ‘ells and Shaw are only ''discussed,'' 
Greatest of RK's tales include ' 'Love o'\Women','' '‘in the House of Suddhoo,'' 
‘The Man Who ‘ould Be King,'' ''The Phantom Rickshaw, ' 


Benét, ‘filliam Rose. Review of A KIPLING PAGEANT. SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
XI11 (30 Nov 1935), 7. Representation of RK's world seems to be good. ''The 
White Man's Burden,’ ''If,'' ‘The Gods of the Copybook Headings'’ are journalism; 
'The Last Chantey,'' and ''The Last Rhyme of True Thomas'' are true ballads. RK 
a master of short story and ballad form. 


Blenet], Wlilliam] Rlose]. ''The Bardic Kipling,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
XI1t (25 Jan 1936), 8. Some of RK's less-known verses, especially those 
used as headpieces and tailpieces in later stories, show subtlety of philo- 
sophic discourse and will become better known, RK ballad-master of modern 
English poetry; whereas rhyme commands phrase, even in Keats, in RK phrase 
dictates rhyme. RK used specific details before people talked of ''exact 
image'' in poetry. RK's metrical versatility second only to Swinburne's; 
introduced new style and new material into’ verse. 


Benet, William Rose. ‘'The Phoenix Nest,'! SATURDAY REVIE!! OF LITERATURE, XXVI 
(9 Oct 1943), 20. RK often defeated his genius with enthusiasms and pre- 
judices. His most original contribution in verse was BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, 
Amazing command of phrase; metrical command appears ridiculously easy. RK 
too various to fit critics’ neat categories. 


Bennett, Arnold. ‘'Rudyard Kipling,'' NEW AGE (4 Nov 1909); rptd in BOOKS AND 
PERSONS (NY; Doran, 1917), pp. 160-66. Essentially a review of ACTIONS AND 
REACTIONS, Records his changing reaction to RK's work from delight in the 
early work, to coolness on reading STALKY & Co., to being chilled by KIM, 
to being angered and shocked by RK's ''astounding political manifestations.'' 
Sees RK's visit to NY as marking a split in RK's work, the post-NY work 
being the inferior, but Bennett will not, ''except in anger, go back on a 
genuine admiration.'' Even ''at his worst Kipling is an honest and painstaking 
artist.'' "An Habitation Enforced,’ ''the best'' story in ACTIONS AND REACTIONS, 
depends on ''a terrific coincidence,'' has a ''tortured idiom,'' has only type 
characters, and is flawed by a falsified view of British land system. ‘With 
the Night Mail'' is ''sham-technical.'' Mainly attacks RK on political grounds. 


Benson, Arthur Christopher. THE UPTON LETTERS. NY: Putnam, 1907, 2nd rev ed. 
Pp. 100-08. A letter [15 May 1904] on STALKY & CO, which is clever, fresh, 
original, but disturbing. Doubts whether it is a fair picture of school life, 
although book's verisimilitude is convincing. The book lacks the element of 
"restfulness,'' ''one of the greatest merits of TOM BROWN.'' Portrait of the 
masters is done with great fidelity. Wishes RK had included ''one kindly, 
serious gentleman, whose sense of vocation did not make him a prig." 


‘'Bentzon, Th.'' [Blanc, Marie Therése (de Solms)]. ''L'Armee Anglaise Peinte par 
Kipling,'' QUESTIONS AMERICAINES, Paris: Hachette, 1901. Pp. 178-232; rptd 
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from REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. An extremely prejudiced survey of RK's soldier 
stories. Attempts to show typically English brutality and jingo imperialism 
in the work. ‘'Nous en avons considéré...l'armée, et avec le sentiment...pro- 


fond de notre supériorite.' 











Bleresford], G.C. ''The Plea That Failed. By M'Turk,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 1 
(Mar 1927), 14-16, Largely a sketch of ''Belly,'' the Padre of U.S.C. who 
was not the model for the Padre of STALKY & CO [Rev J. Willes was]. RK's 
unchanging attitude toward the bully is used to demonstrate RK's strength 
of conviction relative to the Germans. 


Beresford, G.C. ‘''Reminiscences of '!estward Ho! and Its Influence upon Rudyard 
Kipling's Career,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 2 (July 1927), 13-19; essentially 
the same as ''As a Schoolmate Remembers Kipling,'' NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, 
23 Dec 1928, pp. 10, 15. A sketch of RK's school by M'Turk [of STALKY]; 
notes that he was one of few to recognize RK's capacity for literary 
expression, that many of the elaborate jokes described in STALKY did not 
actually occur at Westward Ho! Suggests several educative influences of 
the school: (1) weaning RK from "high art'' to ''imperial ideal,'' practical 
world; (2) access to Head's private library [Ch. on ''The Last Term'' closest 
to autobiography]; (3) editorship of U.S.C. CHRONICLE. The young RK was not 
@ great story teller but had command over versification. 


(Beresford, G.C.] 'Kipling--Some Early Influences,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 5 
(Apr 1928), 16-18. [Prints passages from a paper read 30 Dec 1927.] Replies 
to queries about school influences on RK's imperialism and militarism that 
the school masters had no interest in these matters, except that their 
bland liberalism made the boys ''violently Conservative,'' RK, however, ''had 
no political or social enthusiasms.'' ''The logic of circumstance and the 
experience of actual things'' [such as India] resulted in RK's turning from 
' "the little street of bred people.' '' 


Beresford, G.C. ‘''SCHOOLBOY LYRICS and Juvenilia,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 7 (Oct 
1928), 4-7. [Based on paper read 24 May 1928.] Most of the poems were 
written at 14 or 15 and not unexpectedly show an emphasis on action, rest- 
less movement. They have little of the later ''gospellings in the patriotic 


manner .'' 


seeeeeeees ''The Veritable and Apocryphal Kipling,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 12 (Jan 
1930), 9-12. [A paper quoted in part here under title ‘'The Veritable 
Kipling.''] Having demolished some anecdotes about RK at Westward Ho}, 
Beresford goes on to portray the ‘‘real youthful Kipling'' as an easy-going 
boy of no decided opinions. On the intellectual side RK ''understates himsel f'' 
in STALKY. His philosophy then was ‘'the rather hedonistic outlook of the 
Rossetti, Burne Jones, Morris circle.'' This background made it possible for 
the later RK to present the other side of the coin more powerfully. 


ssecesesee ''Gleanings from Westward Ho!'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 16 (Dec 1930), 
107-11. Notes on SCHOOLBOY LYRICS as reflecting RK's state of mind while 
at Westward Ho! The absence of martial songs probably due to influence of 
Rossetti, Burne Jones, Morris circle. 


ceeeeesees SCHOOLDAYS WITH KIPLING. Lond: Gollancz; NY: Putnam, 1936. A 
penetrating study of the youthful RK's career at Westward Ho as told by M'Turk, 
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one.of the three principals of STALKY & CO. Young RK [Gigger] is here 
described in his daily school life, his activities and interests, and his 
editing of the school paper. This is the best study of the youthful RK 

that has been made and completes the picture given in ''Baa, Baa, Black Sheep'' 
[one of RK's early autobiographical short stories]. [This book essentially 
absorbs material in earlier articles, which precede this entry in chronological 


order. ] 


cecseceeee |The Battle of One Against Three,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 42 (June 1937), 
0-43. Identifies the 'large toughish boy'' involved in a fight with RK 
and other "little boys'' as Gordon Clod Shute and suggests the difference 
between the reality and RK's record of it. 


Berryman, John. STEPHEN CRAWE. NY: William Sloane Associates, 1950. Pp. 4l, 
248, 286, et passim. Crane shows influence of RK in ''Killing His Bear," 
Crane stated: ''l deeply admire some short stories by Mr. Kipling.'' RK, 
Berryman feels, ''is less conservative and profounder than Hardy,'' 


Besant, Sir Walter. ''Ils It the Voice of Hooligan?'' in THE VOICE OF ''THE HOOLIGAN,'' 
by Robert Williams Buchanan and Sir Walter Besant; first pub as ''Again on 
'The Hooligan,’ '' CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, LXXVII (1900), 27-39. [See 
annotation under Buchanan, THE VOICE....] 


Bett, Henry. ‘''Rudyard Kipling,'' LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, CLX! (Apr 1936), 153-63. 


A sketch of RK's life and a survey of his best known works. His harsh pride 
and imperialism helped lead to the Boer War, but RK will have an enduring 
place in literature for his genuine poetry, his children's books, and his 
great talent for the short story. 


Birkenhead, [Frederick Winston Furneaux Smith] Earl of. ''The Young Rudyard 
Kipling,'' ESSAYS BY DIVERSE HANDS: BEING THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, ns, XXVII. Lond: Oxford U P, 1955. Pp. 65-88. 
[Paper read 24 Jan 1952.] A scrappy but interesting account of RK from 5 
to about 25, with a few comments on the last years. Its greatest value is 
that it contains details about Southsea, the stays at the Burne-Jones house 
in London, and RK's quarters in London after his return from India, 
apparently based on first-hand information. Clearly, RK's sister '"'Trix'' 
was the source of Southsea experience and his cousin Margaret Burne-Jones 
on the visits to her family. Anonymous schoolmates [e.g. Beresford] are 
quoted on U.S.C., and Dunsterville [''Stalky"] is quoted direct on the bully- 
ing there, SOMETHING OF MYSELF seems to have supplied some of the material. 
The paper underlines the strangeness of the elder Kiplings' leaving their 
children with the unknown Mrs. Holloway at Lorne Lodge in Southsea and 
failing to give the children any warning that they were to be left. It 
describes the ''mushroomy-smelling little hole’' where RK was kept in solitary 
confinement for 24 hours for such crimes as spilling a drop of gravy at 
dinner. It emphasizes the vividness of RK's imagination as a child, the 
odd optical illusion which led to the discovery of his near-sightedness, and 
his fascination by the technical side of the Pre-Raphaelites' art, It goes 
on to demonstrate that RK's interest in the army did not develop until after 
he went to India, and to insist on his stern independence on his return to 
England. Discusses RK's nervousness as a child, takes issue with Edmund 
Wilson, asserting that RK had ''tough powers of recuperation,'' and that his 
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nature was not warped by his Southsea experience. Even his sister believed 
that the discipline there was ‘in a way good for him.,'' 


Bishop, Morris. A TREASURY OF BRITISH HUMOR. NY: Coward-McCann, 1942. P. 378. 
Prefers the humor in RK's verse to that in his stories. Is dubious of the 
humor of elaborate hoaxes and the description of inextinguishable mirth as 
an inducement to laughter. 


Bishop, William Henry. ''Mr. Kipling's ‘York, So Far,'' FORUM (NY), XIX (June 1895), 
476-83. Discussion on occasion of publication of uniform edition of RK's 
works. RK sometimes descends, ''consciously or not,'' from Bret Harte and 
Hawthorne, but most often he has been original; he has ''an artistic love of 
variety.'’ His fame may finally rest on his ''fertile rhapsody of sombre-hued 
imagination'' (e.g. in "A Matter of Fact''), RK sometimes spoils a story with 
a ''cheap and ineffective moral.'' RK's Indian stories to 1895 have been of a 
superficial India; the essential India still remains to be portrayed. 


Bland, John. ‘'Kipling's Norns,'' ACADEMY, LXX!1 (23 Mar 1907), 298. Letter to ed. 
referring to an earlier note in which Bland had commented on RK's inaccurate 
use [''Files,'' in FIVE NATIONS] of references tothe Norn's office, the conch, 
etc. Here Bland prints source [Bayard Taylor, DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB] 
of RK's lines beginning, ''When the Conchimarian horns.'' 


Blaze de Bury, Yetta. ''Le Roman du Proletariat,'' LES ROMANCIERS ANGLAIS CON- 
TEMPORAINS. Paris: Perrin, 1900. Pp. 101-112. Distinguishes between the 
passive and the robust English person. Uses the story of Badalia Herodsfoot 
as an example of literature dealing with the English lower classes. Admires 
Badalia's ''verve,'! 


Bloch, R.M. ‘''The Original Mr. Isaacs,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 13 (Apr 1930), 4-13. 
[A paper read Oct 1929.] Seeks to show that Lurgan Satiib in KIM and the 
hero of Marion Crawford's MR, ISAACS are both based on the same real-life 
model, a Mr. Jacob of Simla. The original also served as model for 
characters in other books. 


Blunden, Eldmund]. ''Mr. Kipling Reconstructs,'' NATION AND ATHENAEUM, XXXI11 (28 
Apr 1923), 122-23. Review of Kipling's THE IRISH GUARDS IN THE GREAT WAR, 
Praises RK's use of detail, his relative restraint in portraying the enemy, 
but maintains RK did ''not perfectly...understand the pandemonium and nerve- 
strain of war.'' The chronicle of the Irish Guards is skilfully done, but 
the ''multitudinous enigma of war atmosphere'' is not convincingly given. 


Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen. MY DIARIES: BEING A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF EVENTS: 1888- 
1914, Lond: Secker, 1919; NY: Knopf, 1922. 1, 216, 333, 373. STALKY has 
vigor and wit, though brutal in its realism, and displays seamy side of 
British schoolboy life. 


Bok, Edward. THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK, NY: Scribner's, 1921. Pp. 219- 
20, 306, 309-16, 375, 379, 384, et passim. Bok buys RK's ''\Jilliam the 
Conqueror'' for LADIES HOME JOURNAL and RK was asked to ''moderate'' drinking 
scenes in his story. Suffragists resent ''The Female of the Species.'' Bok 
among RK party on trip back to England in 1899 and RK teaches Bok how to play 
poker. John Lockwood Kipling says his son does ''creditable'' work and has ''a 
certain grasp of the human instinct...that...will lead him to write a great 
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work,.'' JUST SO STORIES and PUCK OF POOK'S HILL pub in LADIES HOME JOURNAL. 
RK never imposed his work on an editor. RK feels fiction has greater power 


than direct essay. 


Bonney, Victor. ''Some Aspects of Kipling's Greatness,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 38 
(June 1936), 49-56; "Discussion,"' pp. 56-59. [A paper given 9 June 1936.] 
Elements of RK's prose, which can be recognized in detached paragraph, include 
conciseness and ''mot juste''; in verse uses variety of meter, ingenious and 
harmonious rhyme, alliteration, variety of tone. Verse is sometimes faulty, 
but RK had more to say than poet with perfect verse like Swinburne. Wide 
variety of subject matter, but not dependent on love for interest. Saw and 
made others see greatness wrought by Englishmen all over the world. ‘''Com- 
passion he expresses with peculiar tenderness, reproof with prophetic stern- 
ness, and appreciation with forceful understanding and nobility.... [He] saw 
romance...as the goddess to whom all heroic will is dedicated and at whose 
feet all self-sacrificing endeavor...is laid.'' 


sececeeess ''Kipling and Doctors,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 42 (June 1937), 47-56; 
"Discussion,'' pp. 56-59. [Paper read 15 June 1937.] ''No writer has depicted 
the technical and spiritual aspects of Medicine so understandingly as 
Kipling''--this results from RK's passion for accuracy, his gift for minute 
observation, and "his power of vision.'' Especially influential on RK was 
Sir John Bland-Sutton, the Sir James Belton of ''The Tender Achilles.'' RK's 
technical knowledge of medicine is displayed in many works (e.g. ''The Spies' 
March,'' ''A Death-bed,'' ''Our Fathers of Old,'' unpublished poems, letters, and 


speeches). ' 


seseeeceee ''The Emphemeral, the Passing and the Recondite In the ‘Yorks of 
Rudyard Kipling,'' KIPLING JOURHAL, XIII, No. 81 (Apr 1947), 4-5; XIV, No. 82 
(July 1947), 13-14; XIV, No. 83 (Oct 1947), 7-8. [Address to London Kipling 
Society.] Among the ephemera is ''the whole of the social life at Simla’ 
and various topical allusions to current dances and types of ship, which 
Bonney explains. Among the passing things are details of machines now super- 
seded; similar problems are involved in certain works alluding to the Boer 
Yar, social conditions, country life, motor cars. Some recondite subject 
matter requiring extensive knowledge on the part of the reader results from 
the catholicity of RK's interests (e.g. medicine, mythology, literature, 
history). Author illustrates specifically with references to RK's works and 
concludes with brief comments on misinterpretations of ''The Mother Hive,'' 
"The Gardener'' (cites RK's explanation). Author calls for a Reader's Guide 
to RK's works. 


Booker, Beryl Lee. YESTERDAY'S CHILD, 1890-1909. Lond: Long, 1937. Pp. 218-19. 
Booker was a friend of Elsie and John Kipling in Muizenberg, South Africa, 


RK told tiem stories. 


"Books in the Sale Rooms: Kipling Proofs and Unknown 'Firsts'--More Prices from 
the Bernard Buchanan MacGeorge Sale,'' BOOKMAN'S JOURNAL, ns,X (Sept 1924), 
212-14. Gives prices and descriptions of a few proof sheets of writings by 
RK sold at Hodgson's on 17 July 1924, The items included original proof of 
"Egypt of the Magicians,'' NASH'S MAGAZINE (June and July 1914), including 
material which did not appear in published version; ''Mary Postgate,'' NASH'S 
MAGAZINE (Sept 1915); '\leland's Sword,'' LADIES HOME JOURNAL (Jan 1906) ; 
Young Men at the Manor,'' LADIES HOME JOURNAL (Feb 1906). 
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Bordeaux, Henry. PORTRAITS D'HOMMES, 2 Vol. Paris: Plon, 1924. 1, 83-119; 
some ac QUELQUES PORTRAITS D'HOMMES. Paris: Fontemoing [1913], 2nd ed. 
(Appreciations and summaries of JUNGLE BOOKS, several stories in THE DAY'S 
Wonk, THE LIGHT THAT FAILED (RK's best novel), CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. RK's 
grentnoss is said to lie in his 'jeunesse'' and his ability to convey ''la 
macnificence de l'action." 


Rowon, Elizabeth. ENGLISH NOVELISTS, Lond: Collins, 1942. Pp. 43, 45; rptd in 
ROAMING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Ed. by W.J. Turner. NY: Hastings House, 
ift's, Fo. 265, 268. As an artist RK obscured by Imperialist; actually 
realistic ahout English life; best work found in short stories; THE LIGHT 
TUAT FAILED is sentimental; some of his love stories are ruthless because 
love ic not a rational passion to RK. Mobile and vivid in description of 
acticn; reader can see, smell, touch what RK describes. 

Boyes, f'ormin. "Kipling--Poet of Empire,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, IX, No. 63 (Oct 1942), 

S-i1; IN, Mo. 64 (Dec 1943), 9-11. [Address to Auckland, N.Z., Branch.] 

First port essentially makes the point that RK awakened the empire to its 

costiny as other great poets had not done. In the second part, the author 

quotes from RK's verse to reveal RK's warning against ''inherent mental lazi- 
necss,'' warchipping ''the Gods of the Market Place.'' 


Joseph. "Rudyard Kipling: Enthusiast,'' FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, ns, CLI 
(F seb 1942), 142-45. Review of A CHOICE OF KIPLING'S VERSE by T.S. Eliot. 
RNis faults are ''stridency, too easy moralizing, and a kind of cocky know- 
ineness ," but he has opulent virtues. Agrees with Eliot that RK used a 
"mixed form'' (verse and prose) but thinks this can be said of D.H. Lawrence, 
also; agrees with Eliot's defense of RK against charges of fascism, holding 
octrines of race superiority, etc; and agrees with Eliot's estimate of RK's 


de whe 


poctry as technically brilliant and ample in variety, as, perhaps, ''great 


yvarsgea | 
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Braddy, talla. RUDYARD KIPLING, SON OF EMPIRE. NY: Messner, 1941. A quiet, 
Foctual secount of RK's life and the place of his more important writings 
in it, intended for the intelligent non-specialist reader. Nella Braddy 
is consitively aware of the extreme judgments of RK's place in literature; 
hor viow is that his best work, in spite of unsympathetic critics, will 


mare tet 
fe ors a te we O 


Brandl, Alois. "Thomas Hardy und Rudyard Kipling,'' COSMOPOLIS, VI (May 1897), 
573-4, espec 586-94. Once English novels could be safely entrusted to young 
lecios, but not since the work of Hardy and RK [critic is generally objective 
cn mero! matters]. JUNGLE BOOK is the work of a literary magician who gives 
scoming fenteasy the appearance of reality. RK gives the beast fable real 
cicnificcnce without losing himself in philosophical speculation. Also 
praises R's poetry for its folk song quality, especially THE SEVEN SEAS. 


Brand, A. See Young, '. Arthur, ''Uncollected Kipling Items." 

Pravbrocks, Patric KIPLING AND HIS SOLDIERS. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1926. 
Cin salte of some platitudes of a pseudo-philosophical sort and a misleading 
titica \3i “ayhrooke is as much interested in RK's women, children, and fisher- 
men es ha ts in his soldiers), Braybrooke's judgments are non-partisan, 
interestingly presented, and sketchy.] ''Realism'' is the controlling mood of 
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of RK's art; his short stories are his best achievement, though they are 
"episodes''; his novels are imperfect because a novel must be more than a 
series of episodes--KIM, however, is ''unique'' among novels; his poems, though 
some will achieve permanence, are not great since RK has subordinated art to 
"'realism.'' 


sescesesee 'A Plain Tale About Kipling,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 15 (Oct 1930), SI- 
83. [Abstract of a paper read.] In the course of suggesting the variety of 
RK's work, author praises RK for varieties of tone, his power of characterizing, 
his humanitarianism, his descriptive powers, etc. 


Brenner, Rica. TEN MODERN POETS. NY: Harcourt, Brace, 1930. Pp. 193-224. [A 
highly sympathetic biographical sketch containing little criticism.] Points 
out the influence of RK's journalistic experience, that the force of his 
writing rather than of his personality held the public, that he ''widened the 
boundaries of poetry,'' and that he emphasizes accomplishment, loyalty, that 
he appeals rather to the reader's social sense than his imagination, that 
much of his excellence lies in RK's "rendering abstract ideas in concrete 
images.'' RK is two-sided insofar as "the is a Westerner and an Easterner, a 
realist and a romanticist, a modern and a reactionary, an unhonored poli- 
tician and a beloved poet!'' 


Bridges, Robert. OVERHEARD IN ARCADY. NY: Scribner's, 1894, Pp. 67-79. A 
parody dialogue in which RK characters discuss his London success. His realism 


accounts for it. 


eseesceees 'Kipling,'' OUTLOOK, LX! (4 Feb 1899), 281-34, RK more interested in 


what a man does than in what he has; discovered the romance in our industrial, 
machine age; brought sane, healthy vision to realistic art. He is so 
interested in the thing done that he allows many conventions to be swept 
aside in his admiration for men like Rhodes, RK hammers his prose into a 
form that the reader will see the thing as RK saw it. Despite such attention 
to things and doing, RK is no materialist, for he is also a psychologist seek- 
ing the ''souls of men,'' 





coecesceee ''lordsworth and Kipling,'' COLLECTED ESSAYS, PAPERS, ETC. Vol VII. 
Lond: Oxford U P, 1933. Essay XIII, pp. 27-38; rptd from LONDON TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT, 29 Feb 1912. Essentially a review in Bridges' phonic alphabet of 
Lane Cooper's A CONCORDANCE TO THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH and W. Arthur 
Young's A DICTIONARY OF THE CHARACTERS AND SCENES IN THE STORIES AND POEMS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. RK, like \lordsworth and Synge, helped revitalize a decaying 
diction by turning to folk speech. RK also adopts as vehicle for the folk 
idiom the Elizabethan ballad stanza, the nursery rhyme, popular song, etc. 
RK, however, like Wordsworth sometimes pushes his folk diction too far. 

Some detailed discussion of ''The Looking Glass,'' ''The Brushwood Boy,'' and 
"The Sacrifice of Er-Heb.'' Comments briefly on some shortcomings of W. Leeb- 
Lundberg's \WORD-FORMATION IN KIPLING: A STYLISTIC-PHILOLOGICAL STUDY (Cam- 
bridge: \!. Heffer, 1912). 


Brion, Marcel. ''L'Art du Conte Chez Rudyard Kipling,'' REVUE HEBDOMADAIRE, XXXVI1I1 
(21 Sept 1929), 357-64. Unlike the novelist who works with abstractions, in 
isolation, the teller of short stories must plunge into the active life, : 
"pour y trouver les aliments de sa passion, l'image, le fait autour duquel se 
cristallisera le conte.'' RK demonstrates his genius in this form. Powerful 
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images, rapid tempo, energy and intensity of expression enable him to create 
stories which absorb the reader into what seems a real world. 


Brodribb, C.'!. ‘Reward,’ NOTES & QUERIES, CL (13 Mar 1926), 191-92. [See under 
Ramsay, F.M., '''Reward.!''], 


Brook, Barnaby. ‘'The Poems of Rudyard Kipling,'' BOOKMAN (Lond), LXXXV (Dec 1933), 
189. Review of RUDYARD KIPLING'S INCLUSIVE VERSE: 1885-1932 (Lond: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1933). An appreciative notice suggesting that RK's ''technical 
dexterity'' has been the cause of his failing reputation. ''His inspiration 
does not rend him; it supplies motive power for a piece of well-made, ingenious 
verse.'' Although there is more sympathy, less ''blood lust'' in the later poems, 
and war ‘is no more glorious,'' most of the emotional motives remain the same=-- 
‘love of common things and common men, race patriotism, sense of design by a 
veiled but omnipotent Deity, sense of the past,...scholarly godd=humour."' 


Brooking, J.H.C. ‘'An Opinion on Kipling's Best 100 Poems,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 
45 (Mar 1938), 11-13; 'Discussion,'"' pp. 13-18. [Paper read 15 Dec 1937.] 
Attempts to establish some criteria for 100 best poems of RK to be included 
in a cheap edition and comments on some existing editions. Brooking's list 
of poems is not printed. 


ceccceeeee "Rudyard Kipling--State Prophet,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 1 (Mar 1927), 
22-24. Gives many abstracts from RK's verses to show RK's ''striking insight 
and prevision'' of ''the leading features of the General Strike'' (e.g. ''The 
Yage-Slaves,'' ''MacDonough's Song,'' ''A Servant \lhen He Reigneth,'' ''The City 
of Brass,'' ''The Return''). 


Brooks, Benjamin Gilbert. ''Kipling's Verse,'' NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, CXXXII, 
(Sept 1942), 139-43. Review of A CHOICE OF KIPLING'S VERSE by T.S. Eliot. 
RK's personal heroism is ''the heroism of the writer...who pursues the rhythm 
of his own art with complete incorruptibility.'' RK is the first ''truly 
contemporary poet'' since Byron. Generally praises Eliot's introduction and 
the selections from RK's works. 


socceceeee ‘Three English Novelists and the Pakistani Scene,'’ CRESCENT AND GREEN. 
A MISCELLANY OF WRITINGS ON PAKISTAN, NY: Philosophical Library, 1956; Lond: 
Cassell, 1955, pp. 120-130, espec 121-24. In discussing RK, E.M. Forster, 
and A.E,\!. Mason, Brooks finds RK and Forster most disappointing. KIM shows 
amazing lack of knowledge of the sub-continent, for RK saw the people ''purely 
as a subject race.'' In the short stories, influenced by Browning's ''technique 
of self-revelation'' and Poe's ''emphasis on strain, horror and sadism,'' RK 
exploits Pakistani characteristics ''which are in themselves unreal.'' For the 
Browningesque technique RK concocts "'a kind of oriental flummery'' of idiom, 
His representation of life is colored by journalistic superficiality. 


Broughton, Grace. ''Kipling and English Country Life,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XI, No. 
71 (Oct 1944), 7-9; XI, Mo. 72 (Dec 194), 8-10; XII, No. 73 (Apr 1945), 15- 
16. [Paper read to Melbourne Branch.] Points out that RK explicitly began 
to interpret English country life when ''he had found his ‘very own house.'"' 
it is ''the land and the common country folk'' in Puck's stories that RK holds 
in first place rather than history. Though the interpretation of English 
country life is most evident in later work, it also appears in earlier stories, 
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for RK at 17 "had done a walking tour in Yorkshire.'' ‘uotes passages from 
"The Brushwood Boy,'' ''They,'' etc, and suggests residence at Bateman's is 
reflected in many of RK's descriptions of Sussex country scenes as Westward 
Ho! memories influence descriptions of Devon. In his descriptions RK ranges 
more widely than either Hardy or Meredith. 


sececeeoee RK. and Rider Haggard,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXIII, No. 117 (Apr 1956), 
8-10; XXIti, No. 119 (Gct 1956), 7-9. [Talk to Melbourne Branch.] A review 
of the personal and professional relationship of RK and Haggard, much of it 
drawn from THE CLOAK THAT | L=FT. 


Brown, Edgar. ‘'kudyard Kipling--Siantyman,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 2 (July 1927), 
23-25. Cites various sea ch2nties cs influences on some of RK's verses in 
rhythm and feeling. 


Brown, Hilton. ''Rudyar. Kioling: A Xeassessment,'' NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 
CXXVITE (July i940), 56-50, On the eceasion of publication of Shanks! 
RUDYARD KIPLING, Brown reviews the various critical attacks made on RK over 
the years: the charge of inconsistency, brutalicy for brutality's sake, 
"knowingness'' cr cockcsuredness, imitativeness in his verse, and so on. 

Brown, admitting lapse in RK's taste, defends RK against most of the exagger- 
ated or distorted cherges, even to the point of suggesting that RK's doctrine 
of the Law ''wes very much thet of Matthew Arnold's CULTURE AND ANARCHY,'' 
(Much of this materia! is absorbed into Brown's RUDYARD KIPLING (1945), qv.] 


coccccoees RUDYARD KIPLING: A NEW APPRECIATION. With a Foreword by Frank 
Swinnerton [gv]. Lond: Hamish Hamilton; NY: Harper, 1945. Begins with a 
general biograpiical study and then devotes some chapters to the several 
environncntal influences (RK in India, in London and America, religious and 
educational bacvgrounc). One chapter examines the critical attack on RK. 
Another chapter examines the essences of RK's work ("brilliant lucidity,’ 
"'momentum,'' and ''' virtuosity of sensation transferred'''), concluding with 
a survey of RK's 5 '"'pcriods''; this chapter emphasizes such qualities of 
RK's work as balance, "his genius...in the choice of words,'' power of des- 
cription, occasional tendency to overwrite. A chapter on RK's verse dis- 
covers the major qualities to be ''crescendo,'' mastery of technique, and 
finds that the late verse, like the late stories, is more introspective than 
the early work. Concludes with a chapter which attempts to account for the 
dec!ine of RK's reputazion and which predicts that RK's work will finally 
survive. [This book rerks the beginning of revaluation, a movement which 
has since gained quite some momentuin, ] 


Brown, Maude McClave. ''Kipling,'' NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 11 Mar 1956, p. 39. 
Answer to query (12 Feb 1956) that poem ''Sir Hoagie and Fairies,'' used as 
chapter headirg in THE LIGHT THAT FAILED, was written by RK himself; addi 
tional ccmuent by Margaret ‘‘iddemer that RK influenced by ballad writers. 


Brown, Rhoda E. "'Kip:ing's Youthful Characters,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XX, No. 105 
(Apr 1953), 9-11; XX, No. 106 (July 1953), 10-12. [Paper read before Mel- 
bourne Branch.] Lists and describes examples of children in RK's stories 
under 4 classificetions: The Normal Children, The Dream Children, The I11- 
Starred Ci.ildren, and The War Victims. [The article merely summarizes RK's 
portraits without analysis, criticism, general conclusion, or much point 
in the procedure. ] 
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Browne, Barwick, '"\what Happened in 'Mrs. Bathurst?''’ KIPLING JOURNAL, XVI, No. 90 
(July 1949), 10-11. [Also see ''Letter Bag,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XVII, No. 93 
(Apr 1950), 14-16.] In attempting to describe what happens in RK's story, 
Browne reveals inconsistencies in character of Mrs. 8. and the improbabi lity 
of some of her actions. Possibly RK was more attentive to the dramatic effect 
of individual scenes than to story as a whole, 


Browne, 8.S. ‘''The Final Phase of Rudyard Kipling's Art,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XII}, 
No. 77 (Apr 1946), 10-12. Objecting to Hilton Brown's 5-part division of RK's 
work, Browne here divides it into 3 parts: Indian period, the English period 
(THE DAY'S WORK as the transitional book), and the war period (A DIVERSITY 
OF CREATURES as the transitional book). Compares stories of last phase with 
earlier ones: in the last phase RK probes more deeply into characters of 
people and his use of the supernatural becomes deeper, more mystical, while 
characters never lose vitality. 


ceccecceee Dr. C.S. Lewis on Kipling,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXVI, No. 131 (Sept 
1959), 19-21. [Reply to C.S. Lewis' lecture to the English Association, rptd 
in KIPLING JOURNAL as ''Kipling's ‘/orld,'' qv.] Lewis overemphasizes RK's 
"glorification of ordinary professional occupations, to the exclusion of his 
absolute refusal to be a moral judge....'' Objects to statement that RK 
belongs to an ''Inner Ring,’ a term better replaced by ‘Team Spirit.'' Although 
RK is morally neutral in his fiction, he ''never lets the less honest or less 
resourceful side within the framework of the story get the best of it.'' 
tllustrates RK's moral neutrality from 'Without Benefit of std ky '' "The Devil 
and the Deep Sea,'' ''The Janeites,'' ''Mary Postgate.'’ 


Brownell, George H. ''Kipling's Meeting with Mark Twain,'' AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, 
IV (Sept-Oct 1933), 191-92. Argues that RK came to America seeking a 
publisher and ''secured employment as a sort of freelance writer with the NE\! 
YORK HERALD, which printed his interview with Mark Twain 17 Aug 1890. 
([Manifestly incorrect. See Brownell, ibid, V (Feb 1934) .] 


coccecceee ‘Mr. Kipling Sets Us Right,'' AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, V (Feb 1934), 43- 
47, Corrects the original article [ibid, IV (Sept-Oct 1933)]. A letter from 
K's secretary reveals that he never wrote for the HERALD and that Twain 
interview was used without permission. 


Bruce, John. GAUDY CENTURY. NY: Random House, 1948. Pp. 205-06. Tells Florence 
Finch Kelly's anecdote recalling how Frank L.H. Noble, Sunday feature editor 
of the San Francisco EXAMINER, failed to buy from RK several stories which 
may later have appeared in SOLDIERS THREE. 


Brugmans, Linette F., ed. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ANDRE GIDE AND EDMUND GOSSE: 
1904-1928. NY: New York U P, 1959. Pp. 9, 25, 118n, 142n. Reference to 
party for Gosse which was attended by RK, Bennett, Moore, Chesterton, etc; 
to RK's contribution to THE BOOK OF FRANCE (1915), ed by Winifred Stephens; 
and to Gosse's article of | Oct 1916 for REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, in which he 


remarks on RK, 


Brulé, A. ''Une Lecon de Style: les variantes du Livre de la jungle,'' REVUE ANGLO- 
AMERICAINE, IX (June 1932), 417-28. Compares the ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE text 
of "'Rikki-Tikki-Tavi,'' ''Toomai of the Elephants,'' ''Mowgli's Brothers,'' and 
"Tiger! Tiger!'' with the definitive text, noting changes in phrasing, etc. 
[Excellent study of RK's style. ] 
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Bryden, Ronald. ‘'Embarrassment of Empire,’ SPECTATOR, CCIII (11 Dec 1959), 879- 
630. [Review of J.M.S. Tompkins' THE ART OF RUDYARD KIPLING.] Argues that 
the total effect of Miss Tompkins' study is not ''to elucidate RK, the young 
comet from the East, but to discover a new writer; the brooding Sussex 
recluse.’ Both existed, but ''as a philosophic writer, RK just isn't good 
enough to put forward in an age which contained James, Conrad, Forster, Mann, 
and Gide,'' 


Buchanan, Robert Williams, and Sir ‘falter Besant. THE VOICE OF ''THE HOOLIGAN’: 
A DISCUSSION OF KIPLINGISM, NY: Tucker Pub Co, 1900; also see Holland, Clive, 
"Rudyard Kipling and His Critics,'' LITERATURE (Lond), VI (17 Feb 1900), 153-54, 
and other references given there. Includes (1) Buchanan, ‘'The Voice of the 
Hooligan ''; (2) Besant, ‘'ls It the Voice of the Hooligan?'’ also pub as "Again 
on 'The Hooligan,''' CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, LXXVII (1900), 27-39; (3) Buchanan, 
"The Ethics of Criticism.'' Contains three rather ad hominem essays: (1) 
Buchanan attacks RK because, in his ''unexampled popularity'' he ''adumbrates 
all that is most deplorable...most retrograde and savage, in the restless 
and uninstructed Hooliganism of the time.'' Although picturesque, the ballads 
are vulgar, brutal, cynically distorted to appeal to the crowd, STALKY & CO, 
is 'repulsive and disgusting enough to be true,‘’ but is, hopefully, another 
"savage caricature,'' True Imperialism, i.e., federation and ''the slow and 
sure spread of what is best and purest in our civilization...was indeed hope 
and inspiration for our race...a message of freedom''; RK's imperialism is 
"militant savagery.'' Although ''the weaker and baser races must sooner or 
later dissolve away...the process of dissolution should be made as gentle and 
merciful as possible'' (an echo of Gladstone's argument). (2) Besant attacks 
Buchanan for unethical criticism, charging personal jealousy and critical 
blindness on Buchanan's part while defending RK for his realism, economy of 
means, enthusiasm for humanity, breadth of appeal, breadth of experience, 
"splendid audacity'' of tone, and ''profound sense of responsibility'' toward 
the empire. (3) Buchanan attacks Besant as ''kindly'' but ''not wise,'' assert- 
ing that literature ''only fulfills its functions when it is the noblest and 
purest part'' of life, and that the literary man has a duty to attack immoral 


and vulgar work. 


Blurne]-J[ones], Lady Gleorgiana] [Macdonald]. MEMORIALS OF SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 
Lond & NY: Macmillan, 1904. 2 vols. I, 299; tl, 46, 185-86, 202, 230, 312, 313, 
335, 344, 349. Tells how RK got his name (1, 299). Quotes letter in which 
B-J congratulates RK on pub of PLAIN TALES, another praising the ''Recessional,'' 
and records various visits and social engagements with RK. 


Burra, Peter. Review of SCHOOLDAYS WITH KIPLING by George C. Beresford. LONDON 
MERCURY, XXXIV (Sept 1936), 466. An uncritical summary of Beresford's material. 


Burton, Richard, LITERARY LIKINGS [Ist ed. 1898]. Boston: Lathrop, Lee & Shepard, 
1903 [new ed.]. Passim. Slight. Brief scattered references to RK's 
emphasis on incident rather than character, his ''Saxon directness" in 
language. [No index.] 


sovceeeeee MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL: A STUDY OF PRINCIPLES AND PERSONALITIES, 
NY: Holt, 1909. Pp. 11, 13, 17, 309. Brief references to RK's "relish for 
reality of expression,'' his emphasis on psychology of animals. 
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Bushnell, itelson S. ''Kipling's Ken of India,'' UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, 
XXVII (Oct 1957), 62-78. RkK's reputation is now emerging, and it is to his 
Indian works that readers will turn first. Reviews RK's three Indian 
periods (1865-71, 1882-91, 1394-1901). His actual sojourn in India was 
relatively short; his journalistic duties circumscribed his work--this 
resulted in blind spots. le knew best the most British parts of India. He 
knew Muslims well but not Hindus, which determined his greater sympathy 
with former. His experience as journalist encouraged contempt for most 
civilian bureaucratic officialdom, except for ''the strong silent solitary 
man.'' His early schooling encouraged uncritical admiration of military men. 
He never got close enough to India to lose sense of British superiority 
and undertone of ''contemptuous benevolence'' towards the native Indians. 
Suggests RK's own physical stature may have encouraged his glorification 
of ''\lork; Power to do work; Law....'' under the head of Imperialism. ''This 
justification of the work by its results is...at the opposite pole from 
the traditional Indian doctrine as presented in the BHAGAVAD-GITA,'' and 
helps prevent ''a whole and steady view of India.'' RK thus sees emerging 
Indian nationalism'' only as a threat to the glorious British raj.'' But 
the artist in RK is released after he renounced journalism, when insights 
penetrate his work that contradict the opinions of the journalist. JUNGLE 
BOOKS and KIM are ''convincing'' and ''sympathetically presented'' because 
they were written over the years after the end of his Indian residence and 
“derive their inspiration from memories of childhood days in Bombay...and 
from later materials experienced at first-hand or in his reading....'' 

Three traits ‘enhance his authority as artist''; ''accurate and responsive 
senses,'' ''the gift of eliciting confidence,'' and ''extraordinary power of 
recollection.'' The first 24 years were his period of apprenticeship, of 
absorption, of experience; the rest of his life, like \ordsworth's, ''was 
obsessed by a conscious or unconscious yearning back to the early enchanted 
hours.'' Three episodes stimulate his longing for absent things: childhood 
in Bombay, schooling at ‘festward Ho!, and apprenticeship to letters, of 
which the first is the most powerful. Removed from the actualities of the 
scene, he can present India ''directly and whole.'' Subconsciously, at least, 
India is RK's homeland and the awakener of his daemon. 


Butterworth, H. L. ''Some Notes on 'McAndrew's Hymn,''' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXIV, No. 
123 (Oct 1957), 4-9. Gives notes on technical terms in the poem. [The 
author's notes are supported by long experience with reciprocating steam 
engines and some knowledge of marine engines. ] 


C., A. J. "Kipling and the Bible,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No, 21 (Mar 1932), 26-28. 
Lists and identifies allusions to and quotations from the Bible. 


Caddick, A. E. ''A Note on ‘Steam Tactics,''' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 51 (Oct 1939), 
33-37. A textual examination of ''Steam Tactics'' as it appeared originally 
in WINDSOR MAGAZINE (Dec 1902) and in TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. Discussion 
of letter included in magazine, omitted in book; other omissions in book 
form; minor grammatical changes; alterations and changes showing ''how 
careful RK was with his published prose....'' 


Caddick, Charles 1. ''Contentions: LXI1.--That Rudyard Kipling is Not a Jingo,"' 
KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 32 (Dec 1934), 121-24; rptd from THE PRESS (Christchurch, 
N.Z.) RK is an "'anti-humbug,'' exposing the littleness of people who would 
divide the Empire with their babble and clamor. They rage and call him 
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Jingo and flagwaver. For example, RK courageously suggested, during Boer 
War, that Boers were not oppressed or ill-t:eated. RK lauds the Empire 
which protects its people with justice. His request, running through his 
work, is: ''' If you use the Union Jack as a covering in bad weather, and yet 
will not acknowledge its protective power, at least do not deliberately 


befoul it.!'' 


Cahuet, A. ‘'Rudyard Kipling,'' L' ILLUSTRATION, CXCIII (25 Jan 1936), 38 A 
chronologically inaccurate biographical sketch mingled with general praise. 


Canby, Henry Seidel. ‘''Kipling--the Great Colonial,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
XIt (25 Jan 1936), 3-4, 14, 10. Though RK appeared to be so different from 
the YELLOW! BOOK brand of writing, he was ''fin-de~siécle to the bone''; he 
did not herald the new century. RK looked at the end of the Empire process, 
saw its greatness and celebrated its achievement. The one decadent note 
in RK is his overemphasis of diction, which was an overemphasis of emotion. 
He was the greatest modern journalist; RK was also the most effective moral- 
ist since the seventeenth century: JUNGLE B00KS which (with JUST-SO STORIES) 
are the only examples of modern myth making, are ''morality lifted into 
imagination''; CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS is ''a textbook of morality''; two-thirds 
of RK's poetry is moral poetry. The morality is that of a public-school 
Englishman. RK's dislike of America was caused by his bumping into 20th 
century for first time in U.S. He found a country like his own but without 
a public-school code. RK was a colonial converted to island life of England 
and he wrote of his love of England with the fervor of a convert. Asa 
colonial he stood outside of main stream and could see end of Empire process. 


seseeecees ''The Shaping of a Genius,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, XV (27 Feb 
1937), 5-6. Review of RK's SOMETHING OF MYSELF FOR MY FRIENDS KNOWN AND 
UNKNOWN, Mainly samples the contents, but Canby holds that some of the 
brittleness of RK's work is due to his ''Flaubertian care’'' as his overemphasis 
is partly due to ''early feeding upon Bret Harte.'' Canby finds ''a morbid 
fear of inaccuracy, sprung from youthful casualities with experts.'' While 
RK records many experiences and observations in this book, it is chiefly 
interesting as a writer's autobiography, the study of an imagination being 
shaped. 


Carlson, J. V. ''The Philosophy of Rudyard Kipling,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, X, No. 67 
(Oct 1943), 15-16; X, No. 60 (Dec 1943), 9-10; [apparently never concluded. ] 
[Address to Melbourne Branch.] Though RK followed no special school of 
philosophy he is akin to Plato in ''seeing a community of intelligence through- 
out creation and that man should reflect divinity''; he is concerned with 
the individual as Aristotle was; and like Socrates he sought to lead people 
to ''truth by teaching them to think.'' Stoic philosophy appeals to RK most. 

RK is anti-race prejudice; has great religious tolerance (e.g. in ''Rhyme of 
the Three Sealers'' and ‘'Hymn before Action''), ''If''! and ''The Wishing Caps'' 
are companion pieces, teaching RK's philosophy of life. 


Carmody, Edward T. ‘Jithout Benefit of Clergy,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
VILE (27 Feb 1932), 557. Letter to editor charging that RK is "literary 
godfather’ of the misapplication of the phrase ''Benefit of Clergy'' to mean 
what the French mean in the phrase la vie & deux. Actually ''Benefit of 
Clergy'' refers to a privilege of medieval law, The editor's note suggests 
that RK intentionally played on the double meaning of the phrase in using 


it as a title. 
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(Carnac, John Harry Rivett.] MANY MEMORIES OR LIFE IN INDIA, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By J. H. Rivett-Carnac. Cdinburgh & Lond: Blackwood, 1910. Pp. 224-27, 
Author knew RK ''more or less'' from birth up. Anecdote of RK as a little boy 
telling his sister he would change his God. Author feels a vocabulary pre- 
pared by RK and published in THE PIONEER for use of Gritisi soldier on the 
frontier is ''a mixture of Hobdson-Jobson and pidgin-Hindustani, which to those 
who know something of the two languages is most entertaining.'' RK assured 
author he took the sentences in this vocabulary down from the lips of soldiers 
in barracks. 


secceeeses 'Uncollected Kipling Items,'' NOTES & QUERIES, 11th ser, IX (10 Jan 
1914), 34-35. Additions to '!.A. Young's lists, ''Uncollected Kipling Items,'' 
ibid, VIII (6 Dec 1913), 44l-42; (13 Dec 1913), 464-65; (20 Dec 1913), 485- 
86. Quotation from author's MANY MEMORIES OR LIFE IN INDIA, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD (1910), stating RK's vocabulary in ''A Campaigning Phrase Book,'' from 
THE PIONEER, is very inaccurate, 


Carpenter, Lucille Russell. KIPLING: A FRIENDLY PROFILE, Chicago: Argus, 1942, 
An appreciative account of '/illiam M. Carpenter and his early interest in 
RK's works. He was the earliest important American collector of RK and upon 
his death left his collection to the Library of Congress. His widow in this 
book gives an appreciative estimate of RK, narrating briefly some of her 
husband's contacts with his works. She negates some of the implications of 
stories told concerning the Balestier family current around Brattleboro, 
Vermont, and especially some of the implications in Van de \’ater's RUDYARD 
KIPLING'S VERMONT FEUD [qv]. 


[Carpenter, 'Jilliam Montelle]. A FE! SIGNIFICANT AND IMPORTANT KIPLING ITEMS: 
LETTERS TO JULIAN RALPH. Chicago: Specialty Book Co., 1930. Describes 
certain RK Mss, letters, etc. owned by Carpenter. Includes extracts, 
inscriptions, etc. [See Stewart, #756, pp. 521-22; #571 and #738]. 


ececececee | Kipling About' in London for a Week. By a Hustling American,'' 
KIPLING JOURNAL, VII (Oct 1928), 9-16. [Dated June 1928.] Carpenter searches 
out various facts about RK and his works touching on the following: the first 
writing for which RK was paid, authenticity of a picture of CIVIL AND MILITARY 
GAZETTE building, RK's appearance in a play, the circumstances of RK's being 
employed by the C. AND M, GAZETTE, the date of RK's return to India from 
school, RK's marriage, hitherto undiscovered letters, references in newly 
found letters to STALKY, etc. 


"Kipling Origins,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, VII, No. 55 (Oct 1940), 10. Two 
characters in CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS can be traced to American originals. 
Harvey Cheyne is partly modeled on an American boy named Albert who plagued 
RK on ship between India and China. ''Penn'' is ‘'the direct reproduction of a 
man whom RK met in 'Musquash on the Monongahela',...Beaver, Pennsylvania''--a 
man who had lost family and home in the Johnstown flood. (Mention made of 
both originals in FROM SEA TO SEA.) 


coscccccee KIPLING'S COLLEGE..., Evanston: for \wm. Carpenter by Alderbrink Press, 
1929. A factual, helpful account of the United Services College, based on 
much new information from the college prospectus and other primary sources. 
Contains numerous photographs, complete listing of all references to and pieces 
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by Dunsterville, Beresford and Kipling in THE UNITED SERVICES COLLEGE CHRONICLE 
through No. 84 (17 Dec 1904), texts of numerous letters, speeches, and ephemera 
including RK's speech on the retirement of Cormell Price, 25 July 1894. Useful 
background item for STALKY & CO. 


Carr, John Dickson. THE LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR COWAN DOYLE. WY: Harper, 1949. Pp. 
78, 88, et passim. Doyle says RK is ‘'a very great short-story writer;"' 
Meredith tells Doyle RK "had no refinement.'' Doyle visits RK, and meets him 
for the first time, at Bratt!eboro, Vermont; tries to teach RK how to play 


golf. 


Carrington, Clharles] E. THE BRITISH OVERSEAS. Cambridge: Cambridge U P, 1950. 
CH XII (''The New Imperialism: South Africa to 1912. Section 3: Rudyard 
Kipling'’). [Not seen, but annotated from extract in KIPLING JOURNAL, XVII, 
No. 96 (Dec 1950), 5=7.] Only in the 1890s do England's ''two profoundest 
influences'' converge: lyric poetry and commercial expansion. RK, as spokes- 
man for the period, will not survive in literary history because "his writ- 
ings are too topicél and allusive.'' Reviews RK's career. RK was not ''the 
poet of orthodox, conservative imperialism''; he ''spoke for...the middle-class 
adventurers, the ‘Sons of Martha' who accepted responsibility and were never 
too proud for any task, not the 'Sons of Mary,' the governing class which 
accepted wealth and power as a right.,'' 


Carrington, Charles E. Review of Maugham's CHOICE OF KIPLING'S BEST, NEW YORK 
TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 30 Aug 1953, pp. 1, 20. RK is one of the most quoted 
authors in the English language, is wide-ranging in subject matter, stamps 
every line of verse and prose with his personality, is easy to parody and 


hard to imitate. It is not easy to fit him into a category. His talent 

lay in insight and therefore ‘'It is useless to search RK's works for an 
elaborate scheme of philosophy, because it never occurred to him to attempt 
one.'' Echoes of Emerson are common in his earlier work and from Whitman he 
derived a deep sense of the poetry of common life which led him to use 
brutality and vulgarity as materials for poetry. RK's dislike for America 
is misinterpreted as a dislike for his wife's relatives but really stemmed 
from his belief that President Cleveland's policy would lead to an Anglo- 
American war, The ''White Man's Burden'' was actually an address to Americans 
as technicians to help civilize backward nations. 


eeooeeeeeses RUDYARD KIPLING: HIS LIFE AND WORK, Lond: Macmillan, 1955: as THE 
LIFE OF RUDYARD KIPLING (iY: Doubleday, 1955). The official biography of 
RK authorized by his daughter, Mrs. Elsie Bambridge. The best source study 
yet written on RK, it gives the origins and influences shaping the writing 
of many of his works. It completes the picture begun*®by RK in his auto- 
biography SOMETHING OF MYSELF, It is the only full-length biography of RK 
yet written. Its strength lies in the fact that it was produced from the 
RK family papers, which are not likely ever to be made available again. 
(Generally, straight forward factual biography. Bibliography of printed 
sources (pp. 404-05) inaccurate, incomplete, and often misleading. ] 


seesceeees ‘Some Conjectures about THE LIGHT THAT FAILED,'’ KIPLING JOURNAL, XXV, 
No. 125 (Mar 1958), 9-14, Although RK's life is well documented, relatively 
little is known of the critical period from Oct 1889 to Aug 1891. In 1890, 
an extremely productive year, RK was also writing THE LIGHT THAT FAILED, which 
appeared in two versions, one with a happy and another with a tragic ending-- 
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the tragic version is clearly the better of the two. Dick Heldar, a self- 
portrait, also paints two versions of a picture. The two versions may have 
resulted from RK's own fluctuating relationships with Caroline Taylor and 
Flo Garrard. Also points out similarity of Mrs. Browning's AURORA LEIGH, 
which comes to a lame happy ending. Gives a chapter by chapter analysis to 
show the sources for the individual episodes and the real-life models for 


the characters. 


Carter, John, and Graham Pollard. AW ENQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF CERTAIN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY PAMPHLETS. NY: Scribner's; Lond: Constable, 1934. Pp. 78, 91, 127, 
199-204:, passim. Bibliographical description of ‘HITE HORSES (''a piracy 
specially and successfully designed for the rare book market'') and THE WHITE 
MAN'S BURDEN (a piracy), which Rk's agents, A.P. att & Co., state were 
never authorized for publication in this form by RK. \WJHITE MAN'S BURDEN shows 
the forger [Thomas J. ‘/ise] was at work as late as 1899. List of auction 
prices for these pamphlets included. 


Carter, John. ''Thomas J. ‘Jise in Perspective,'' THOMAS J. WISE CENTENARY STUDIES, 
Ed. '/illiam B. Todd. Austin: University of Texas P, 1959. Pp. 3-19, espec 
14-15; also printed in ''The Supplement: Thomas J. \/ise: Centenary Studies,'' 
TEXAS QUARTERLY, I! (Winter 1959), following p. 196, and separately paged. 
Pp. 3-19, espec 14-15. [An address given at the University of Texas | Apr 
1959.] Proof copy of Wise's pirated edition of THE WHITE MAN'S BURDEN (the 
last in date of the 19th-century pamphlet forgeries), bearing evidence that 
this pamphlet was printed in England by Richard Clay & Sons, and not in 
Chicago as ‘ise recorded in 1916. 


Castellanos, Jesus. ''Rudyard Kipling,'' LOS OPTIMISTAS: ENSAYOS LITERARIOS. Madrid: 
Editorial-America, ca 1918. Pp. 71-114. Essay originally delivered 18 Feb 
1914 "en la 'socieded de Conferencias' de la Habana.'' Appreciative survey of 
RK's poetry, brief biographical note, Spanish translations of ''The English 
Flag,'' ''Tommy,'' ''Mandalay,'' ''The Vampire,'' ''Recessional,'' 


CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING EXHIBITED AT THE GROLIER CLUB FROM 
FEBRUARY 21 to MARCH 30, 1929. WY: Grolier Club, 1930; Itd to 325 copies. 
A bibliographical catalogue of the exhibit of RK rarities by the Grolier 
Club. A brief note (p. xi) lists the sources of most of the items. Thirty- 
four photographs at the end of the book give valuable additional bibliographical 
information. [Also see Chandler, Lloyd H., A SUMMARY....] 


Cather, Katherine D. ''The Lad ‘ho Understood Hearts,'' YOUNGER DAYS OF FAMOUS 
WRITERS. WY: Century, 1925. Pp. 289-301. A short popular account of RK's 
parents, boyhood in India, and youth in London. 


Cazalet, Victor. ''Kipling Versus Internationalism,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 40 (Dec 
1936), 121-27; 'Discussion,'' pp. 127-28. [Paper given 21 Oct 1936.] Cazalet 
knew RK the last 20 years of his life. Gives a sketch of a day with RK at 
Burwash and briefly reviews the status of Empire in RK's early years. RK 
"gave to the empire a moral significance,'' as to a clan. RK is oppused to 
internationalism in sense in which Cazalet found the idea current in Russia, 
but RK was an internationalist in the best sense, an internationalism based 
on ''conduct and character: discipline and responsibility,'' ''submission on a 
voluntary basis.'' Supports his contention with quotations from RK's poems 
and speeches. 
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Cazamian, Louis. ‘'Hommage 4 Kipling,'' LES LANGUES MODERNES, XXXIV (1936), 3-4. 
In a brief eulogy, Cazamian suggests that RK was more than a realist--he 
was also an idealist and symbolist. His thought and style convey ''une vertu 
originale, instinctive, et sincere, qui associe toujours et de l'interieur 
ja réalisme et la poesie.'' 











eoceseceee ‘Modern Times,'' HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 2 vols in 1, by Emile 
Legouis and Louis Cazamian. Lond: Dent, revd, rptd with additional corrections, 
1940, Vol Il (trans by W. D. Mactnnes and Cazamian), pp. 1295-1303, et 
passim. RK was the spokesman of the imperialist feeling of his time. RK's 
"power of vivid sensation' was stimulated by the experience of India. This 
theme of empire leads to doctrine similar to those Carlyle had already expressed. 
But RK's ‘'soldier-like code of etiics'’' in time was ‘'eked out with the rough 
outlines of a religious idealism.'' Thus, he has a capacity for ''concrete 
perception’' as well as an aliveness to the supernatural. RK most often used 
his ‘eminent gift of words’ and the intensity permitted by the short story to 
represent realizations...of an immediate kind,'' yet iie has produced very 
varied cycles of stories. In his later work he has also shown ''a new fond- 
ness for the half-tones and sober accents of a country.'' Generally, RK ''does 
not burrow very deep into the souls of men,'' but he strikes off their essential 
features. RK "'reached the heights of artistic achievement too early to 
maintain himself at his own level." 


Cazamian, Madeleine L. LE ROMAN ET LES IDEES EN ANGLETERRE, 1860-1914. Vol. JIt: 
LES DOCTRINES D'ACTION ET D'ADVENTURE, 1880-1914, Paris: Societe D'Edition, 
1955 [various imprints]. Pp. 170-225, et passim. Part | deals with the man, 
RK's alignment with Henley's group against estheticism, which was antithetical 


to native tendencies, his intellectual development (reading, literary influ- 
ences); Part I! deals with the works: interestingly with the irrational and 
the subconscious, RK as apostle of action, and, in a long and searching 
analysis, with KIM (''L' Inde rememorée,'' ''Mysticisme oriental,'' ''Pragmatisme 
occidental,'' ‘Le Dualisme de 1'ame''), KIM, the most spontaneous and best of 
RK's works, is not a judgment on India but on life; Cazamian sees parallel 
between Kim and his lama and the Chevallier de la Manche and Sancho Panca, 
the contrast between oriental mysticism and western pragmatism, suggesting 

a dualism which may reflect indecision in RK's own philosophy. Also gives a 
detailed discussion of THE JUNGLE BOOKS (''Mowgli,'' ''Théogonie,'' ''Audela ses 
de I'homme,'' "Le loi de |'instinct,'' ''L'eveil de I"homme''). [One of the best 
French studies of RK.] 


Cecil, Lord David. THE ENGLISH POETS, Lond: Collins, 1941; rptd im ROMANCE OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Ed ‘/, J. Turner. NY: Hastings House, 1944, P. 96. RK 
made a religion of patriotism. Appreciation of romantic past, belief in 
imperial destiny of England, ringing strains combined to make his poetry read 
all over world by Englishmen, 


Cestre, Charles. FRANCE, ENGLAND AND EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY, 1215-1915. Trans by 
Leslie M. Turner. NY: Putnam's, 1918, Pp. 206-07, 291-94. Quotes from RK's 
"The White Man's Burden'' and relates RK to Carlyle as principal interpreter 
of ''colonizing energy.'' RK associates bold exploits of Elizabeth's time 
"with the spirit of initiative and sacrifice which nowadays guides and upholds 
the pioneers of colonial conquest.'' Muotes from ''France,'' which like much 
of RK's Saxon poetry is inaccessible to the foreigner, and praises it highly 
for its style and verse, 
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Chaigne, Louis &. ''Kipling parmi les hommes,'' ETUDES, CCXXVII (May 1936), 311- 
26. A survey of the life and works of England's national poet. Mentions 
the attitudes toward Rk of the Tharaud brothers, Chevrillon, and Maurois; 
and RK's attitude toward France during the war. A good man and just; a man 
of the Old Testament. 


Chambers, '!. P. C. "'A Set of Kipling Letters,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXVI, No. 130 
(June 1959), 13. Sketchy description, wit! a few extracts from, of 50 letters 
written by RK to Louis Gillet, owned by Mrs. Gillet. The letters date to the 


end of 1935. 


Chandler, Llloyd] Hlorwitz]. '''Dayspring Mishandled,''' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 49 
(Apr 1939), 35-37. Attempts to solve double acrostic in Latin quotation 
beginning ‘‘illa alma mater....'' appearing in Ri's story ''Dayspring Mishandled.'’ 
Notes variant reading of word ''secum'' in text and footnote of original magazine 
publications of story in MCCALLS and STRAND, and in LIMITS AND RENEWALS. 





eeeceeseee ‘The Future Spiritual State,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 27 (Sept 1933), 90- 
94, Raises question why, when RK dealt with subject of distress of mind 
concerning future spiritual state in ''The Prayer of Miriam Cohen'' and ''The 
Rabbi's Song,'' he used speakers of the Hebrew race and faith. 


coccccceee |'' The Gods in London,' and How the JUST-S5 Stories Got Their Name,'' 
KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 23 (Sept 1932), 90-92. ''The Gods in London'' appeared 
originally as heading to ‘'The Children of the Zodiac'' in HARPERS WEEKLY (5 
Dec 1891), and lines from Emerson's ''Give All to Love’' appeared in the body 
of the story at the end. English version of the story as printed in the 
weekly newspaper BLACK AND WHITE (Christmas 1891) used Emerson's lines as 
heading and omitted ''The Gods in London.'' The story has always been reprinted 
from the British newspaper version. The title of the JUST SO STORIES was 
derived from an introductory paragraph to the first tale, ''How the ‘whale Got 
His Throat,'' in which RK explains stories must be told or read ‘'just so''-~ 
i.e. just as written without changes or variations--or else little girl, 
Effie, will wake up and make corrections. This introduction has been omitted 
from collected versions of JUST SO STORIES, 


eesecesces ‘Index to Kipling Library of Lloyd Horwitz Chandler.'' [8ryn Mawr ? Pa, 
1926. 68 pp. Typed MS in the New York Public Library.] [lot seen, but so 
listed in Ehrsam, TWELVE VICTORIAN AUTHORS. ] 


seececeeese ‘Kipling and America,'’ KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 19 (Sept 1931), 72-78; 
No. 20 (Dec 1931), 111-22. [Resume of an address, 9 June 1931.] Explains 
RK's large sales in America on grounds that RK offers something for everyone 
and that RK's work contains universal wisdom, that it provides ''medicine of 
the mind,'' that RK's work is accurate as to facts (e.g. ''Brother Square-Toes,'' 
"Philadelphia,'' ''The Disturber of Traffic,'' etc.). Shows RK's accuracy in 
dealing with marine matters and with aerial navigation by illustrations from 
many poems and stories. Chandler goes on to discuss difficulties of acquir- 
ing copies of works not collected, the difficulties created by works attributed 
to RK, the confusion caused by giving well-known works unauthorized titles. 
Gives a list of sources, with notes, used by Chandler. 


"A Kipling Problem: 'Three and--an Extra,''' COLOPHON, IV (Dec 1930), 
[8 pp. unumbered]. Description of four early editions of THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


eeeseeeoeveeed 
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which vary in number of chapters, happy and unhappy ending, dedicatory poem 
and preface with a chapter by chapter comparison of the four editions. 
Included is a check-list of 43 different editions of the book listed by 


variant states of publication. 


coccccceee ‘List of Magazines, Newspapers, Periodicals, etc., Containing Items of 
the Jork of Rudyard Kipling, Items of ‘Jork that Have Been Attributed to Him, 
and Items written by Others about Him or about His \/ork.'' [Washington ? D. C. 
1933 703 pp. typed MS in The New York Public Library.] [ifot seen, but so 
described in Ehrsam, TWELVE VICTORIAN AUTHORS, ] 


cocecceces ‘Notes on 'Mrs. Bathurst,''' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 43 (Sept 1937), 72-75. 
Questions statement by J. De Lancey Ferguson, ''Death by Spontaneous Combustion, ' 
COLOPHON, IX (Feb 1932), [11-12 of article], concerning Mrs. Bathurst and her 
lover being killed and burned by lightning. There is nothing to contradict 
idea that Mrs. Bathurst came to Africa, and Ferguson is right in thinking 
story is stronger if it ends this way. Correspondence with Ferguson and F. 
if, Mackenzie-Skues. Story probably based on actual incident. 


cocecccese |''Such as in Ships and Brittle Barks','' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 28 (Dec 
1933), 120-22, RK's verses beginning ''Such as in Ships and Brittle Barks/ 
Into the Sea descend'' can be traced to a poem by '/illiam Kethe which appeared 
at least as early as the 1576 edition of Sternhold and Hopkins' WHOLE BOOK 
OF PSALMES and was quoted by Ciiarles Kingsley in WESTWARD HO! ''The RK 
verses follow the form of versification of the Psalms'’ and the whole RK ''poem 
is an adaptation of the old line of thought to present day conditions.'' 


ececeesese A SUMMARY OF THE \ORK OF RUDYARD KIPLING, INCLUDING ITEMS ASCRIBED 
TO HIM. UY: The Grolier Club, 1930; Itd to 325 copies. A reliable work 
which lists in dictionary form all RK works in prose and verse giving 
bibliographical data relative to each of them in a short summary of the 
contents of each item. It is complete only up to 1929 but contains val- 
uable appendicies found up to that time in no other RK handbook. It is a 
companion volume to CATALOGUE OF THE ‘/JORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING, EXHIBITED 
AT THE GROLIER CLUB (NY, February to Mar 1929) [qv]. 


Chapman, Edward Mortimer. ENGLISH LITERATURE AND RELIGION, 1800-1900. Lond: 
Constable; Boston & NY: Houghton Mifflin, 1910. Pp. 543-/4:, et passim. 
The vigor of RK's poetic diction and his ''love for the ghostly'' spring from 
his 'feeling for the spiritual,'' his belief in a creative power ''characterized 
by a self-conscious will.'' Tiie horror of ''At the End of the Passage'' and 
the ''delicate beauty'' of ''The Brushwood Boy'' and "'They'''are moods of the 
same feeling. 


Chapman, Guy. ''Song of the Old Guard,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 25 Dec 
1959, p. 755. Letter to the editor noting that RK's verses prefactory to 
"The Army of a Dream'' ''are a parody of an anti-puritan satire by Francis 
Quarles'' and querying why these verses ''(alone, | think) were omitted from 
SONGS FROM BOOKS, etc.'' Also provides some detail on incident in South 
African ‘Jar that may have inspired the verses. 


Chapman-Huston, Desmond, THE LOST HISTORIAN. Lond: John Murray, 1936. A memoir 
of Sir Sidney Low who was ''the first person to print an original article by 
Kipling in any English periodical.'' Gives a long passage from Low's journal 
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recounting his early relationshio with RK (pp. 75-53). [The few scattered 


references to RK are useful mainly as biography.] 


Charles, Cecil. RUDYARD KIPLIiG: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, Lond: J. Hewetson [ca 1911]. 
Contains facsimile reproductions of corrected page proof of ''The Elephant 
and the Lark's Nest,'' one of the ''Fables for the Staff'' done for THE FRIEWD 
in the Boer War. [A short (24 pp), derivative, inaccurate, and useless 
appreciation of RK's life, prose, and poetry.] 


Charnwood, Lord. ''Rudyard Kipling,'' ENGLISH REVIEW, LXII (Mar 1936), 373-6. Reply 
to Kingsmill, ENGLISH REVIEM, LXII (Feb 1936), 150-6 [qv]. Suggests that 
Kingsmill interprets RK incorrectly, and records lis own impressions of RK 


as author and friend. 


Charpentier, John. "'Esquisse de Kipling,'' REVUE DE FRANCE, XVI (1 Feb 1936), 521- 
33. A diffuse appreciation of RK's qualities as realist, his sense of mystery 


and the supernatural, his power as a primitivist. 


Chaudhuri, Nirad C, ‘'The Finest Story about India in Englisii,'' ENCOUNTER, Vill 
(Apr 1257), 47-53. KIM is "the finest novel in the English language with an 
Indian theme, but also one of the greatest of English novels in spite of 
the theme.'' RK's politics "is no essential ingredient of his writings." 

In KIM the political mode is a peg on which to hang the real story, a design 
of which even RK may not have been fully conscious. His real theme is a 
vision of the ''basic India,'' which includes the geography as assimi lator 

of the human material. The real characters are ''the life of the people and 
religion in the twin setting of the mountain and the plain.'' These 4 aspects 
of India are intimately related. There is ''an articulation between worldly 
life and religion, between the mountains and the plain, and all four are 
fused to make up the highest unity in India.'' Intuitively this became RK's 
basis for KIM. [No detailed analysis of novel is given.] 


Chaumeix, Andre. ''La Sagesse de R. Kipling,'' LE MOIS, XXVIII (Apr 1933), 153- 
50. In his "'Souvenirs'' in the REVUE DESDEUX MONDES RK sees the accord of 
England and France as a necessity for the future. As the prophet of the 
war before it came, he has tie gift of vision. He has no illusions and 
his modern stoicism is shown by ''lf.'' Public taste shifted to Meredith, 
‘fells, Shaw and Joyce, but RK can wait serenely for the judgment of the 
future. ‘/ells sees a paradise on earth; RK sees courage and discipline. 
RK has always been a friend of France. 


Chesterton, Gilbert K. ''Herétiques: Rudyard Kipling,'' REVUE UMIVERSELLE, XXXIX (15 
Nov 1929), 419-23; trans and rptd from HERETICS. Lond & NY: Lane, 1905. P. 
36-53. A highly original, perceptive essay suggesting that RK's greatest 
quality was his ability to see romance in the mundane, thus ''recovering the 
lost provinces of poetry.'' His ''message’' is discipline: RK's militarism is 
really an emphasis on ''tnat interdependence and efficiency which belongs 
quite as much to engineers, or sailors, or mules, or railway engines.'' 

His greatest weakness is ‘'the lack of patriotism'': he is too much the cos- 
mopolitan to have become deeply attached to England, He is not really an 
imperialist: "He happens to find iis examples in the British Empire, but 
almost any other empire would do as well....'' 
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Chesterton, Glilbert] K. THE VICTORIAN AGE IN LITERATURE, NY: Holt; Lond: 
Williams & Norgate, 1913. Pp. 60, 249-50. RK carries on Carlyle's imperial- 
ism and ''the concentration on the purely Hebraic parts of the Bible.'' RK 
has none of the Victorian virtues; he has ''a vague journalistic sympathy 
with the men that misrepresent everything that has happened to the Indian.'' 


coccecesee WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE ORLD, NY: Dodd, Mead, 1910; 1927. Pp. 102, 
104-5, 275, 287. RK's imperialism "is a fiction created...by English soft- 
ness,'' sentimentality. RK, a man of "'real though decadent genius,'' however, 
has "'an oriental and cruel kind'' of imagination, 


Chevalley, Abel. LE ROMAN ANGLAIS DE NOTRE TEMPS. Lond [etc]: H. Milford, 1921. 
Pp. 145-52, et passim; trans by Ben Ray Redman (NY: Knopf, 1925), pp. 149-56, 
et passim. RK, like Defoe, Swift, Pascal and Voltaire, was above all a 
journalist of genius. Adopting a genre current in Anglo-Indian newspapers 
of the 1850's and writing for the diversion of his readers, not for their 
"ecstasy'' as the Decadents advised, he imposed on the English story ''Brevity, 
condensation, intensity, the art of suggestion as much as expression.'' The 
next generation should cease to view him as a prophet and learn to appreciate 
the vitality and virtuosity of the tales. RK was ''a renovator in the art of 
narrative''; no author of his time did more ''to assure the intellectual 
radiation of England.'' Bibliog of French works on English novel, two of 
which refer to RK [in French ed only]. 


Chevrillon, André. ''Le Cas de Rudyard Kipling,'' REVUE DE PARIS, XV (15 Feb 1908), 
817-30; rptd in NOUVELLES ETUDES ANGLAISES. Paris: Hachette, 1918 (2nd ed), 
1910. Pp. 191-211. ‘Written after RK received the Nobel Prize. Compares 


RK with George Meredith. Details RK's outlook on life and conduct. With 
the changes of time his ideas have become less vital but surely they will 
return. RK a literary genius. 


eeeseceees ENGLAND AND THE WAR (1914-1915). With a preface by Rudyard Kipling. 
NY: Doubleday, Page, 1917. Pp. ix-xvi [RK's Preface], 22, 233; rptd from 
LA REVUE DE PARIS, ! Nov 1915. Chevrillon names RK as one of the few British 
prophets of German aggression and an important figure in the rebirth of 
articulate British patriotism. He attributes Britain's strength to her 
confidence in ''the muddling-through method -- For the two observers who 
have probably penetrated more deeply than any other into the soul of this 
people, for both Mr. Kipling and Mr. Galsworthy, this is the bed-rock of 
the national soul.'"' 


ccccccecee “La Poesie de Rudyard Kipling,'' REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 6th ser, LVI 
(15 Apr 1920), 871-901 through LVI! (15 May 1920), 69-101, 371-411; rptd 
in TROIS ETUDES DE LITTERATURE ANGLAISE (Paris: Plon, 1921) pp. 1-162; trans 
as THREE STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE (Lond: Heinemann; NY: Doubleday, Page, 
1923) by Florence Simmonds, pp. 1-152. Examines RK's work in 7 chapters: 
(1) Youthful influences: India influenced RK's attitudes toward religion 
and sex, his sahib consciousness; exposure to Puritan, religious attitudes 
and the Bible influenced vocabulary and rhythm in his work; early schooling 
provided much of his ethic; journalistic work in India taught him loyalty 
and further ingrained the Eastern-Western dualism. (11) The Poetry of 
Imperialism: examines RK's understanding of ''Empire'' against background of 
history; for RK ''Empire'' ''stands for defense, not conquest.... He proclaims, 
not the supremacy, but the brotherhood of the English throughout the world,'' 
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(111) The Poetry of Energy: The poems of the first period are characterized 
by energy and ''the thrust of sensation,'' concision, monosyllabic words--in 
this he contrasts with Shelley. In his vision of humanity he is most sus- 
ceptible to power. In his poems East plays a smaller part than in tales. 
(IV) The Ethics of Kipling: In his faith, his principle of stability, RK is 
like Carlyle, Ruskin, etc. Tendency toward symbolism to ''veil his innermost 
thought'' increases in his later work as his thought deepens. He moves from 
being the ''teacher of energy'' to being the ''teacher of conduct,'' i.e. ''free 
obedience to a recognised law,'' will power, character, discipline, individual- 
ism. (V) The Songs: The Land and Her Dead: During RK's second period his 
poems siiow less consciousness of personal energy, less of the ''tense, sudden 
effect,'' less of ''the strong staccato beat of the metre.'' There is more 
suggestion rather than direct presentation; the poems are more meditative. 
(VI) The Prophecy of ‘var: ample quotations used to reveal RK the prophet of 
world conflict as well as exposer of the enemy within. (VII) War Poems: In 
the war poems RK speaks with ''Puritan austerity,'' with a ''tone of prayer and 
exhortation." 


ecceseseee ''Rudyard Kipling as a Frenchman Sees Him,'' AROUND THE WORLD WITH RUDYARD 
KIPLING. NY: Doubleday, 1926. Pp. 61-76; the ideas largely drawn from 
Chevrillon's ''La Poesie de Rudyard Kipling'' [qv]. The ''fulness and tension 
of spiritual energy'' in RK's poetry accounts for its powerful rhythm and 
imagery. It governs RK's choice of subjects and his vision of man. His 
ethics are based on an ideal of conduct, ''that is to say, free obedience 
to a recognised law; resistance against the world and against oneself; per- 
severance, which is strength....'' In the Sussex poems and stories, RK deals 
with energy and sense of conduct in their temporal rather than spatial 
extensions, linking past, present, and future generations in an organic 
relationship. A perceptive appreciation. 


eeeeeeeees RUDYARD KIPLING. Paris: Plon, 1936. According to E. M. Martindell 
in the KIPLING JOURNAL [No. 39 (Sept 1936), 81-84], this book is largely a 
collection of Chevrillon's ''previous writings about Kipling'' with ''some 
additions and corrections.'' The first part deals with RK's prose, the second 
with his verse. [Martindell gives a detailed review.] This volume includes 
'La poesie de Rudyard Kipling,'' REVUE DEUX MONDES, 6th ser, LVI (15 Apr 1920), 
871-901; Lvit (1 May 1920), 69-101; LvIt (15 May 1920), 371-411; also in 
TROIS ETUDES DE LITTERATURE ANGLAISE (Paris: Plon, 1921), pp. 1-162. [See 
annotation for ''La poesie de Rudyard Kipling."'] 


Chew, Samuel C. ''The Nineteenth Century and After (1789-1939) ,'' A LITERARY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Ed Albert C. Baugh. NY: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. 
Pp. 1502-06. ''The Law' for RK, implicit in all his writing, explicit in 
JUNGLE BOOKS, is civilized society ordered so that each man can obtain fruits 
of life within the limits of his own obligation to fellowmen. RK may be 
"authoritarian'' but he is not ''totalitarian''; he felt trained experts were 
servants of the community. Machinery became symbol of the ''coordination of 
functions'' for RK but he never foresaw dangers of a Machine Age. Style and 
pattern owe something to Bret Harte and Maupassant, but RK's themes--Anglo- 
Indian society, common soldiers, civil servants, native life--were original. 
Some early tales contain cruel humor, love of gruesome, and display cynicism, 
jocularity, coarse flippancy, brutality. STALKY boisterous, rowdy tale; 

FROM SEA TO SEA shows characteristic criticism of inefficiency, distrust of 
democracy, belief in authority, war as instrument of good government; 
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imaccuracies in KIM redeemed by wisdom, humor. In verse RK mated Swinburnian 
measures to style of music hall lyric; saw possibilities of Cockney speech for 
poetry. Caught cadences of clanking machinery and pulsating ships. Concept 
of service to British Empire first struck in ‘Ave Imperatrix.'' Reappearance 
of various characters such as ''soldiers three'' binds verse and prose into 
heterogeneous whole. RK had little new to say in last two series of stories 
and late poems, though written with usual mastery of technique. 


CHINA WEEKLY REVIEW, LXXV (25 Jan 1936), 257. Obit. This '‘great writer'' delineated 
Indian life well, but his ''contemptuous tone'' affronted ''the average Indian,'' 
He should have been more ''sympathetic'' towards the political aspirations of 


the Indian people. 


Chislett, illiam Jr. THE CLASSICAL INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE NINE- 
TEETH CEMTURY Ai!}D OTHER ESSAYS AND NOTES. Boston: Stratford Co., 1918. 
P, 23. Very brief mention of the references in RK's verse to Homer, Virgil 
and Horace, and of the Romans in Britain in PUCK OF POOK'S HILL. 


"Chronicles and Comment,'' BOOKMAN (NY), XIII (May 1901), 200. Contradicts the 
story that Mrs. RK took ''The Recessional'' from the waste paper basket, sent 
it to the TIMES and received €50. Asserts that his hesitancy in publishing 
the verses was overcome by near relatives and that he received no payment. 
Also a report from \!/. T. Spink of Thacker & Spink, Calcutta, that RK sold him 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES for 500 rupees ''to go on a shooting expedition,'' and 
later sold him poems at €5 each. 


Chubb, Edwin Watts. ''Kipling in Indiana,'' STORIES OF AUTHORS, BRITISH AND AMERICAN, 


NY: Sturgis & Walton, 1910, [new ed, 1926, not seen]. Pp. 221-25. RK has 
introduced freshness to language of poetry. RK is robust and virile, but 

he also has ''a certain brutality in his point of view. RK's chief influence 
"is contrary to the humanitarian spirit of the age.'' Quotes E. Kay Robinson 


on RK for some 3 pages. 


Churchill, Winston. ''The Kipling Memerial Scheme,'' GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EAST, 
XLIX (25 Nov 1937), 711. In a speech at the inaugural dinner for the 
Kipling Scholarship Fund, 17 Nov 1937, Churchill praises RK's ''vast and 
majestic'' knowledge,'gift of genius,'' ''the pith, the force, the terse and 
syncopated vivacity of his style.'' ''To read with faithful eye Kipling's 
Indian stories, short or long, is to gain a truer knowledge of that great 
episode, the British contact with India, than will be found in many ponderous 
Blue-books or in much of the glib, smooth patter which is now in fashion. 
Even should the British Empire in India pass from life into history, the 
works of Rudyard Kipling will remain to prove that while we were there we 


did our best for all,'' 


Clark, J. Scott. "Rudyard Kipling,'' A STUDY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS. 
With additions by John Price Odell, Chicago & NY: Row, Peterson, 1916. 
11, 634-45, Briefly discusses and illustrates the major 'Distinctive 
Characteristics'' of RK's work: (1) Vivid Realism--Keen Observation, (2) 
Robustness--Virility--Action--''Masculine Romance,'' (3) Intense Patriotism-- 
Imperialism, (4) Fundamental Religious Feeling, (5) Stern Pathos, (6) Severe 
Plainness--Coarseness, and (7) ''Swing''--Lilt-Rollicking Rhythm. The sketchy 
critical comments are largely drawn from E. Dowden, \/, D. Howells, C. E. 
Norton, A. Lang, R. Buchanan, and W. Archer, 








Clarke, '/illiam James. See ‘'Monkshood, G.F.'' 


Clemens, Cyril. ‘'A Chat ‘fith Rudyard Kipling,'' DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XXI (1941), 325- 
30. RK recalls visits with Mark Twain, Marconi, and Finley Peter Dunne. 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne [''Mark Twain''], MARK TWAIN IM ERUPTION. Ed with an 
intro by Bernard DeVoto. WY: Harper, 1922; NY: Grosset & Dunlap, 1940. Pp. 
54, 309-12. K's verses are forceful and effective. In a note (11 Aug 
1906) [pub in part in Paine's biog of Twain] Clemens reminisces about RK's 
stirring him. Ina note (13 Aug 1906) Clemens records visit from RK in 
Elmira, his high regard for RK, the fact that RK's work never pales, and 
particular admiration for KIM as great book pervaded by the charm of India. 


Clemens, Wlilliam] Mlontgomery]. A KEN OF KIPLING: BEING A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF RK.... NY: New Amsterdam, 1899. A lively and valuable biographical sketch 
pieced out to book length with numerous anecdotes, parodies, criticisms and 
letters, none with adequate citation of source. Bibliog of RK books. Three 
letters from RK to eds of THE CANTAB, 


Cobb, Gerard F, ''Rudyard Kipling,'' LITERATURE (Lond), |! (27 Nov 1897), 183. 
Letter to ed. in reply to one by "An Hussar'! [ibid, 13 Nov 1897, p, 120] on 
RK's accuracy in military technicalities. 


Cobb, Irvin S. ''Kipling at Home,'' AROUND THE WORLD WITH KIPLING, NY: Doubleday, 
1926. Pp. 13-15. Cobb, invited to Bateman's, finds RK ''a combination of 
Theodore Roosevelt, \Jilliam Travers Jerome, and Bob Davis,'' with ''quick 
felinity of movement,'' ''a rapid tlirust and parry in conversation and a 
very definite, impressive way of forming and stating a conviction.'' Not 
"Englishy English'' but ''a cosmopolitan in the real meaning of the word," 


Cockerell, Sydney. ‘'Honours to Authors,'' TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 25 Apr 1952, 
p. 261. Letter to ed on Hardy's refusal of baronetcy but accepting an 0.M., 
which RK declined as he did ''all but academical honours.,'' 


Cohen, Morton N. '‘'An Early Kipling Speech and a Poem in His Honour,'' KIPLING 
JOURNAL, XXVI, No. 129 (Mar 1959), 13-15. Discovers and reproduces a report 
from the very rare AFRICAN REVIEW (Vol. XV, pp. 311-13) on RK's speech (16 
Mar 1898) to the Anglo-American Writers' Club, here reported in more detai] 
than it was in the TIMES (17 May 1898, p. 11). Includes report of Rider 
Haggard's tribute to RK, RK's speech, the reporter's impression of RK as a 
speaker, and concludes with an anonymous poem about RK. 


Colby, Frank M. ''On Literary Compulsion: The Writer \ho Does Not Care,'' 
IMAGINARY OBLIGATIONS. NY: Dodd, Mead, 1904; 1905. Pp. 25-32, 224, 225; 
rptd from BOOKMAN (NY), XV (Mar 1902), 85-87. RK, not heeding critics or 
public, followed KIM with propaganda in bad verse (THE ISLANDERS). At his 
worse he has a ''surly sincerity,'' whatever the subject, but after going ''to 
pasture'' in unliterary fields Ri always returns refreshed. [A general 
attack on purpose in creative work. ] 


Cole, Sonia [Mary]. COUNTERFEIT, Lond: J. Murray, 1955; NY: Abelard-Schuman, 
1956. Pp. 94-96. ''Dayspring Mishandled'' may have been suggested by the 
T. J. Wise forgeries rather than the Piltdown fraud (which took place in 
Sussex near RK's home). ''The resemblance between Castorley and Edmund Gosse, 
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Manallace and Thomas Wise, is certainly striking.'' Suggests, without proof, 
that RK may have discovered the truth before Carter and Pollard but refrained 


from divulging it. 


Collingwood, R. G. ‘Kipling and Flores Strait,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 
11 Mar 1939, p. 149. Letter to ed attempting to identify error of fact 
admitted by RK in an unnamed story. Collingwood points out the error might 
be the reference to a non-existent ''screw-pile light’' in ''A Disturber of 
Traffic," 


seoeceesceese THE PRINCIPLES OF ART. Oxford U P, 1938. Pp. 70, 24t-45n, RK 
rejected by art-for-art's-sake group because he reintroduced ''magical art,'' 
but RK's Principles have survived whereas \Wilde's have not. Uses scene from 
THE INCARNATION OF KRISHNA MULVANEY to support idea that the ''consciousness 
of sharing uniform dress with a circle of others is thus a consciousness of 
emotional solidarity with them.'' 


Collins, J. P. ''The Humour of Kipling,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 45 (Mar 1938), 18- 
23; "Discussion," pp. 23-27. [Paper read 19 Jan 1933.] [Actually a report 
of a paper, which suffers by deletion of examples. As it stands, there is 
very little concerning RK's humour.] RK had special affinity for Thackeray 
because he was also born in India; but RK alluded to Dickens half-a-dozen 
times for every once he alluded to Thackeray. RK and Mark Twain waged war- 
fare against autograph hunters. RK's work at Lahore ''made him a devout and 
unfailing believer in the Army, and furnished him with a code of life based 
on order and discipline, so that he developed something like contempt for 
methods of government by statute and deliberation.'' 8ritish soldier has 
remained true to type as described by RK, and Terence Mulvaney is RK's 
supreme creation in army vein. 


seessesees§ ‘Kipling and Charing Cross: An Interesting Anniversary,'' KIPLING 
JOURNAL, VII, No. 52 (Dec 1939), 8-12. General remarks about the flat where 
RK first lodged when he came to London from India in 1889 (and the many 
literary associations connected with the neighborhood). RK often lonely 
in the city and looked back to Lahore with longing; he was not especially 
well received by his literary peers in London (e.g. Frank Harris harangued 
him at the editorial office of the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEl/). RK worked 10 hours 
a night and produced THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. Henry James was best man at 
RK's wedding. 


sceeeceeee |''The Last Chantey': One Great Artist's Tribute to the Genius of 
Another,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, X!, No. 70 (July 1940), 10-13. RK greatly in- 
fluenced by the sible and the sea in much of his writing: Biblical influence 
seen in both style and substance, from satire in ''The Story of Uriah'' to 
the epic of Calvinism in ‘'‘McAndrew's Hymn''; longer meters of ''The Song of 
Diego Valdez'' and ''The Baliad of the Bolivar'' show influence of ''league-long 
rollers'' of the Pacific and the Atlantic. RK went to the ''Book of Revelations'' 
for ''The Last Chantey,'' published in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE and superbly 
illustrated by Laurence Housman. [Housman's original illustrations for 
this poem recentiy acquired by Kipling Society.] ''No poem of RK's more 
subtly or daringly condenses into perfect form the threefold theme he found 
so often in the Bible, the sea, and the sailor's life.'' In ''The Last Chantey'' 
RK makes skillful use of sea-lore as seen in the special connotations of 
certain words in the poem. [Brief sketch of accomplishments of Laurence 


Housman. ] 
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esesceseee ‘Rudyard Kipling at Lahore,'' NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, CXX!I (Jan 

1937), 80-90. India served to ripen RK "into a sudden maturity that left 
mere precocity far behind.'' Reviews influence of father on RK as well as 
such mentors as George Allen, Sir David Masson, Sir William Rattigan, Sir 
James 'falker. Portrays RK at work in the offices of the PIONEER and the 
CIVIL AND MILITARY GAZETTE. The Lahore period is viewed as the time of 
flowering for RK's art. Gives some of the personal recollections of RK 

by Stephen ‘vyheeler, RK's first editor. 


Colvert, James 8. ''The Origins of Stephen Crane's Literary Creed,'' UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS STUDIES IN ENGLISH, XXXIV (1955), 179-88. RK served Crane as a model 
about 1891-92. Crane's ''theory of literature matches precisely the esthetic 
credo of Dick Heldar'' (THE LIGHT THAT FAILED). Crane's sun-wafer image (RED 
BADGE) also occurs in THE LIGHT THAT FAILED and others of RK's works. [Gives 
much detailed evidence of influence of THE LIGHT THAT FAILED on Crane. ] 


Colvin, lan. ''How Kipling Chose the CAPE TIMES Team,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXIV, No. 
122 (July 1957), 4-6; extracted from CAPE TIMES, 27 Oct 1956. Cites letters 
to or talks with Jameson, G. N. Chesney, and Henry Maitland Park to show 
RK's influence in getting the latter the editorship of CAPE TIMES, 


coeseseees ‘Rudyard Kipling,'' NATIONAL REVIEW, CVI (Feb 1936), 188-92. India, 
‘fa noble school of manhood, and of politics,'' did much to make RK a great 
poet and short story writer. Quotes letter (nd) from RK to Kay Robinson. 


cocccesess '''Some Fragments of Keats.' A Footnote to Kipling,'' NATIONAL REVIEW, 
CIX (Nov-Dec 1937), 623-29, 796. Colvin, falsely accused by Scotland Yard 
of writing THE OLD VOLUNTEER under RK's name, reveals the amusing facts of 
a Keats forgery he had perpetrated earlier. 


sececseeees ‘This Bore Fruit Afterwards: Kipling's Childhood Reading,'' NATIONAL 
REVIEW, CX (Feb 1938), 215-21. Valuable identification of childhood books 
described in SOMETHING OF MYSELF. The ''blue and fat'' book was POEMS WRITTEN 
FOR A CHILD ''by Two Friends,'' i.e., Miss M. B. Smedley and Mrs. E. H. Hart. 
The ''brown and fat'' book was CHILD-NATURE by one of the ''Two Friends.'' The 
story of the Freemason lion was an anonymous short story, ''King Lion,' ''The 
Old Shikarri'' was actually THE FOREST AND THE FIELD 'byH. A. L., The Old 
Shekarry,'' i.e., Major H. A. Leveson. All of these suggested material for 
the JUNGLE BOOKS. [See also DeLancey Ferguson, ''The Pen Took Charge,'' NE! 
COLOPHON, 1! (Oct 1948), 335-48. ] 


Comerford, J. J. '''The Absent-Minded Beggar,''' SATURDAY REVIEW (Lond), LXXXIX 
(20 Jan 1900), 79-80. tna letter (21 Dec 1899), the writer, moved by the 
fact that the words and music of ''The Absent-Minded Beggar'' have arrived 
in South Africa, protests against RK's picture of the British soldier, 
which, he thinks, injures the reputation, morale, and even morals of the 
army. [See also R.Kingsley, ibid, 27 Jan 1900, pp. 106-07; Alfred Nutt, 
ibid, 14 Apr 1900, pp. 460-61. 


"Rudyard Kiplingism,'' SATURDAY REVIEW (Lond), LXXXIX (7 Apr 1900), 
427-28, [Part of extended controversy: also see R. \!. J., ibid, 3 Feb 1900, 
pp. 139-40; R. $. B., ibid, 10 Feb 1900, pp. 173-74.] Letter to ed. using 
Ruskin as a standard for comparison; writer damns ''Kiplingism'' as ''poison.'' 
From position of moralist, writer argues that RK simply accepts the vices of 
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the soldiers as ''matters of course.'' The Clement Scotts and Robert Buchanans 
are the "heroes'' who will resist ‘this hydra-headed monster." 


Compton-Rickett, Arthur. A HISTORY OF ENGLISii LITERATURE, Lond: T. C. € E. C. 
Jack, Ltd, 1915. Pp. 430, 408, 465, 634, 658, 659, 660, 667-70. A short 
biography (to date of publication) with a little more than a page of criticism 
each for RK's prose and poetry (pp. 667-70). RK's influence on English life 
and letters is described as ''strong, invigorating, and on the whole salutary’’ 
despite a ‘brutal strain'' in his work. Tiie study notes a relation between 
RK's work and that of Browning (p. 430), Henry John Wewbolt (p. 489), and 
Grant Allen (p. 534); it treats the influence of London on RK's verse (p. 
4&8); and it makes other critical observations (pp. 658, 659-60). 


"Concerning Danny Deever' and a Murder at Ranikhet, India, in 1886,'' KIPLING 
JOURNAL, XX1, No. 110 (July 1954), 14-15. [Unsigned note most of which 
reproduces "'A Military Execution in India,'' THE GREEN TIGER, Aug 1952, and 


some comments by R. E, Harbord. ] 


Connell, John [pseud of Robertson, John Henry]. ‘'Rudyard Kipling,'' NATIONAL 
REVIEW, CXXXV (1950), 52-60, Argues that the Liberal and Socialist attacks 
on RK have considerably weakened while RK's political views have been 
vindicated. ''Their gospel--not his--has led to forced labour, secret police, 
censorship, and the steady destruction of every civilised value," 


coccccceee ‘4, Ee HENLEY, Lond: Constable, 1949, Pp. 170-75 and see index, In 
brief refs traces the relationship between Henley and RK, who influenced 

the former's Imperialism. Comments on RK's contributions to SCOTS OBSERVER, 
his election to the Savile, his meeting with the ''only literary society he 
ever knew or cared about,'' RK's not producing a promised political article, 
on reviewing RK (most obvious faults ''are faults of school--are due to the 
journalistic milieu in which he began to produce''), on prodding RK to submit 
more material, on Whibley's plugging RK as a Modern Man, on RK's influence 
on THE SONG OF THE SWORD, on Henley's unhappy reaction to RK's marriage, on 
the misconception of Henley's and RK's patriotism by the Liberal Party and 


the Labour Movement. 


Cook, Theodore Andrea. THE SUNLIGHT HOURS: A RECORD OF SPORT AND LIFE. NY: 
Doran, 1926. Contains a few, for the most part, insignificant references to 
RK. RK told Cook that the meter for his poems came into his head from tunes 
he knew, and that ''he wrote his lines to fit'' (p. 142). 


Cooke, John D. and Stevenson, Lionel. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD. 
NY: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. Pp. 96, 106, 122-23, 132, 205-10, 220, 
238, 239, 4:22. RK was first English master of short story technique; more 
sustained narratives (episodic KIM) are less successful. Both stories and 
poems share power of concise narration. RK's work characterized by values 
of ''loyalty, self-sacrifice and courage...found in the soldier, the seaman, 
the engineer. But he was equally capable of writing...[with] delicate 
artistry, elusive grace and almost feminine intuition." 


Cookson, G. ''T.S. Eliot on Rudyard Kipling,'' ENGLISH, IV (Spring 1942), 4-7. 
Review of A CHOICE OF KIPLING'S VERSE. Reviewer suspects Eliot might have 
emphasized RK's limitations as a poet more had he concentrated on the poetry 
and had he not been the anthologizer. Complains, as Eliot does, that RK's 
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poetry ''is always definite and immediate--never evocative.'' Reviewer thinks 
large part of RK's verse is derivative (from Swinburne, Tennyson). Agrees 
with Eliot that RK is not original in form, that he is suspiciously versatile. 
But reviewer cites several poems which reveal RK as a great poet and not 
merely as a great verse writer. Agrees with Eliot that RK's greatest power 

is in the short story, especially those based on memories of childhood. 


Cooper, Anice Page. ''Rudyard Kipling. A Biographical Sketch,'' AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH KIPLING. NY: Doubleday, 1926. Pp. 19-41. An appreciative, uncritical, 
rather impressionistic survey of RK's life. 


eeceeeeees RUDYARD KIPLING. NY: Doubleday, Page, 1926. A collection of essays 
by divers hands much the same in content as AROUND THE WORLD WITH RUDYARD 
KIPLING (NY: Doubleday, Page, 1926), which was published with the Mandalay 
edition of RK's works. [The following articles in Cooper's work are separately 
entered in our bibliography under the authors' names: A.?. Cooper, ''Rudyard 
Kipling,'' pp. 3-25; D. Scott, ''The Meekness of Mr. Rudyard Kipling,'' pp. 26- 
30; A. Chevrillon, ''The Infinite Sonorities of Mr. Kipling's Songs,'' pp. 31- 
36; R. Le Gallienne, ''Rudyard Kipling's Place in Literature,'' pp. 37-42; W.L. 
Phelps, ''Rudyard Kipling,'' pp. 43-45; ''The Kipling Index,'' pp. 47-100. (See 
Stewart, #743, p. 515) .] 


Cooper, Frederic Taber. SOME ENGLISH STORY TELLERS. NY: Holt, 1912. Pp. 122-47; 
bibliog. 445-46. RK entrenched ''in the hearts of the Anglo-Saxon world more 
widely and more solidly than any other writer since Dickens.'' Except ''for a 
widened horizon, an awakened understanding,'' there is no fundamental 
difference between the ''old'' and the ''new'' RK--he has always resisted definite 
labelling. ‘''The Ship That Found Herself,'' an allegory of awakening civic 
consciousness, may also be applied to RK himself-=he has grown in stature. 
The early work lacks unity and a ‘'common purpose,'' but ''he had..,.the natural 
instinct of the story teller.'' In the early stories he evokes Fate as an 
easy mechanical solution to an artistic problem; his later work has more the 
sense of inevitability. His early self-assurance often covered ''a multitude 
of sins.'' The memorable works will be JUNGLE BOOKS, KIM, THE FIVE NATIONS. 
Despite his imperialism, he is essentially ''the poet of the barrack-room,"' 
Despite verbal audacity he is ''an epicure in his use of words.'' Suggests 
analogy between animal characters of JUNGLE BOOKS and chief actors in KIM, 
which has ''something of epic bigness.'' Kim ''is, in spirit, a foster brother 
of Mowgli, a sort of missing link between the primitiveness of the East and 
the civilization of the ‘lest. [KIM is enthusiastically analyzed at length.] 
Most of the stories about machines ''are curiosities of the passing hour," 
"An Habitation Enforced,'' somewhat in the manner of James, ''Below the Mil] 
Dam,'' and ''Mrs, Bathurst'' are especially singled out for commendation. 


Cope, Goring. ''The Books of Rudyard Kipling,'' GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE (Lond), ns, 
LXIX (Aug 1892), 136-46, Critics are suspicious of RK because he is not 
orthodox, because he dares to be "'exciting,'' ''off-hand'' straightforward and 
decisive. RK shows man as he is, glossing over nothing, and thus gives 
greater power to heroism, friendship, and pathos than fiction has done before. 
RK shows the sadness of being a man. Praises ''The Swelling of Jordan'' for 
handling of ''dreary sense of the inevitable.'' Contrary to general opinion, 
RK has given us a woman to love: Edith Copleigh and May Holt; Lucy Hauksbee 
is at least vital. In his style RK combines poetry and prose; he has a gift 
for the telling word or phrase, 
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Corfield, !!ilmot. ''Parodies of Kipling,'' NOTES & QUERIES, 10th ser, XII (11 Dec 
1909), 472. Reply to F.A. Stanley ‘dam, ''Parodies of Kipling and the Poet 
Laureate,'' N. € %., 10th ser, XII (14 Aug 1909), 128, listing 5 parodies, with 
brief quotations, of RK's poems. 


cccccsseee 'Uncollected Kipling Items: Padgett,'' NOTES & QUERIES, IIth ser, IX 
(31 Jan 1914), 93. Corrects assumption of Penry Lewis, "Uncollected Kipling 
Items: Padgett,'' N. & %., llth ser, VIII (27 Dec 1913), 515, that Thacker, 
Spink ed of DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES (1890) is the earliest. In 3rd ed (1888) 
spelling of ''Padgett'' is ''Pagett,'' as in 2nd ed (c. 1886); 8th ed also has 
"'Pagett,"' 


Cornford, L. Cope. "Mr. Kipling's Army of a Dream,'' SPECTATOR, XCII (25 June 1904), 
1011. Takes issue with RK on question of shifting national instinct for 
sport to military life. [Very slight.] 


Cornwell, A.E.G. ''Rudyard Kipling: The Apostle of ‘/ork and Service,'' KIPLING 
JOURNAL, No. 48 (Dec 1938), 130-43. RK's subject matter ranges widely; one 
of the most persistent strains in his work is that of work and service, which 
is the spirit of England. In "'If'' RK "epitomizes all his teaching and, 
apparently, his whole philosophy of life.'' Doctrine of work and service 
found in RK's stories of unnoticed men doing their work well for the Empire 
(e.g. in SOLDIERS THREE). Parable tales teach the same lesson as McAndrew's 
engines, of Law, Order, Duty and Restraint, Obedience, Discipline. Story 
"Wi }liam the Conqueror"! illustrates the poem ''The ti.ite Man's Burden."' [Cites 
many of RK's poems and stories in illustration of theses.] 


Courtauld, S.A. "Kipling's Literary Allusions,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 25 (Mar 
1933), 7-19; "Discussion,'' pp. 19-20. [Lecture read 28 Dec 1932.] Allusions 
and references in RK from following authors and sources: Bible (Old and New 
Testaments), hymns, English Prayer Book, Horace, Shakespeare, Johnson, 
Tennyson, Macaulay, Browning, Mrs. Browning, Swift, Longfellow, Bunyan, 
Twain, Louisa Alcott, Jane Austen, Marryat, Grimm, Surtees, Verne, Doyle, 
Ballantyne's books for boys (THE GORILLA HUNTERS, THE CORAL ISLAND), Anstey, 
Charles Kingsley, popular songs, Mrs. Oliphant, J.A. Froude, ‘/illiam Hone, 
and Dean Farrar. Curiously, RK seldom refers to great masters of English 


fiction. 


THE COURTING OF DINAH SHADD, A CONTRIBUTION TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. NY: Marion P for Paul Lemperley, 1898; rpt of various 
items in ATHENAEUM, 4 Oct--13 Dec 1890. Includes letters and notes by Harper 
& Bros, RK, Besant, Hardy, and 3lack, all of whom became involved in the 
DINAH SHADD controversy. [See Stewart, #706, p. 498.] 


Courtney, W.L. ROSEMARY'S LETTER BOOK. Lond: Dent, n.d. [Letters dated Apr 
1908-May 1909.] [Not seen, but '/.A. Young annotates as follows in KIPLING 
JOURNAL, No. 4 (Jan 1928), 16; Letter XXVI deals with RK's popularity in 


Paris. ] 


Cripps, Matthew. ''Kipling in America,'' NOTES & QUERIES, 9th ser, IX (4 Jan 1902), 
5-6, List of 29 RK items--"'of every original publication that has come 
from his pen'' (1885-1901)--preceding a list of American RK publications--"'first 
issue'' only. Further statistics show increase of RK popularity year by year 
(peak year 1899 with 61 items), and abrupt falling off in 1901 (3 items). 
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In 12 years 144 RK books issued by 31 firms, Statistical breakdown of items 
per publisher included. 


Crockett, S.R. ''On Some Tales of Mr. Kipling's,'' BOOKMAN (NY), 1! (Feb 1895), 
23-25; also BOOKMAN (Lond), VII (Feb 1895), 139-40. General appreciation 
of RK. Young men of the time lived RK's tales--smelled them and felt them; 
readers discovered RK as a specialist writer of Oriental stories, sea stories, 
medical stories, military stories. Today ''men of book and pen read RK for 
their own pleasure; and what is more, remember him,'' 


Croft-Cooke, Rupert. RUDYARD KIPLING. Denver: Swallow; Lond: Home & Van Thal, 
1945. In the main a substantial, sound critical work, evaluating RK's prose, 
In discussing the works chronologically, the author points out the development 
of the salient features of RK's work: passion for accuracy and detail, making 
the commonplace uncommon, action. Suggests RK only comparable to Conrad but 
notes sharp differences between the work of the two writers. 


Crooke, \!, See Swithin, St. ''Kipling and the Swastika,'' 


seceeecess “Ovington and Kipling,'' NOTES & QUERIES, 10th ser, IX (28 Mar 1908), 
248. Notes parallel between lines from ''Mandalay'' and J. Ovington's A VOYAGE 
TO SURATT IN THE YEAR 1689 (1696). 


Croom=-Johnson, Norman. ‘''Rudyard Kipling and THE FRIEND,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XIX, 
No. 102 (July 1952), 6-8; XIX, No. 103 (Oct 1952), 6-8. With Lord Roberts 
at capture of Bloemfontein were ''four distinguished war correspondents'! 
and in the town were ''two well-established daily newspapers, the EXPRESS 
and the FRIEND OF THE FREE STATE,'' the latter being ''of respectable British 
ancestry,'' although pro-Boer, The FRIEND was taken over by the four correspond- 
ents on Lord Roberts' order, Mar 1900, when RK happened to be in Cape Town, 
RK was asked to contribute (''St. Patrick's Day''), From 23 Mar to | Apr RK 
worked for the FRIEND without pay. Julian Ralph published in his book all 
of RK's contributions while actually an honorary member of the staff. (Croom- 
Johnson lists RK's solo and collaborated items.) Author describes his ''small 
collection [7 items] of manuscripts and proofs'' relating mainly to RK's 
association with the FRIEND, 


Cross, '!.L. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. NY: Macmillan, 1899; frequently 
rptd until c, 1925. Pp. 290-92, 293, 194, 198. RK is "'the first worthy 
interpreter'' of the new India. Most remarkable is RK's ''nearness to his 
subject,'' perhaps ''helped by a little Hindoo mysticism.'' Penetrating insight 
most evident in JUNGLE BOOKS, where he gives new life to beast fable. He 
also sees romance in modern life but always against a backdrop of realism 
often impressionistically presented. He points the way to the short novel 
of the future. 


Crowder, Richard, THOSE INNOCENT YEARS...JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs~-Merrill, 1957. Pp. 141, 145, 147, 161, 165, 194. Riley recommended 
RK's early work to a friend and sent copy of his own poems to be given to 
RK, who acknowledged gift and wrote poem to J.\/.R. Riley in turn wrote 
poem to RK. In 1893 Riley met RK briefly in New York and commended him to 
William Carey of the CENTURY magazine, 
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Cunliffe, John ‘\/, ENGLISH LITERATURE DURING THE LAST HALF CENTURY. NY: Macmillan, 
1919; 2nd revd and enlgd ed, 1923. Pp. 169-78. Influences on RK were the 
Bible, his Indian nurse, his father, ‘'estward Ho! Credits Edmund Yates and 
the 'JORLD interview for bringing RK into general notice. His defects are ''a 
love of striking, even brutal contrasts, the worship of mere force, a lack of 
sympathy for civilizations outside the English pale, and inability to render 
the fine sides of life within it.'' "His psychology is never subtle''; RK is 
best with "primitive people'' and children. But he has "'abounding vitality,"' 
"extraordinary power of invention,'' ''skill in narration and description." 
Later poetry is deeper and richer in tone, his sense of humor ''developed and 


refined,'! 


coccceeces ENGLISH LITERATURE Ii! THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, NY: Macmillan, 1933. 
Pp. 25-20. RK considered as one of the 'Victorian Survivors,'' Cunliffe here 
gives a general review of Ri's career and of the fluctuation of his status 
among critics. [Generally an abbreviated version of the material in Cunliffe's 
ENGLISH LITERATURE DURIi!G THE LAST HALF CENTURY, qv.] 


cocceesese ‘Late Victorian Novelists,'' LEADERS OF THE VICTORIAN REVOLUTION, NY: 
Appleton=-Century, 1934. Pp. 295-301. RK, '"'a characteristic phenomenon of 
that period,'' popularized imperialism among Victorian ordinary people. 
Gives conventional sketch of RK's life and career. Praises poetry for its 
vividness and fidelity, but it is in the short story that RK "thas no equal 
in English literature.'' RK's scope is limited, he is best in dealing with 
"primitive peoples and primitive emotions,'' with children and beasts; despite 
some apparent emphasis on brutality, RK was ''a wholesome corrective’ for 
the decadent tendencies of the time. 


Cushing, Harvey. LIFE OF SIR '!ILLIAM OSLER. 2 vols. Oxford: Oxford U P, 1926 
[4th impression]. 1, 496n, 602, 617-18; 11, 96-97, 241, 282, 320n, 396, 
491, 611, 639, 684, Records Osler's knowledge of and allusions to RK's 
work, Gives a glimpse of Oxford Encaenia of 1907. Reports RK's and Mark 
Twain's stay with Osler, RK's inscription of a book to Osler, RK's telling 
war stories at The Club. [Includes several letters from Osler to RK and one 


from RK.] 


Cutler, Bradley D. & Stiles, Vera (comp.). ''Rudyard Kipling, 1865- '' MODERN 
BRITISH AUTHORS: THEIR FIRST EDITIONS. NY: Greenberg, 1930. Pp. 74-98. A 
bibliography from 1881 through 1929 mostly of first editions and variants, 
though later editions of some titles are described, Many annotations. 


D., A. "A Note on Rider Haggard and Kipling,'' NOTES & QUERIES, CXCIV (12 Nov 1949), 
501-02. Asserts that Haggard provided ''starting-points'' for RK; traces 
ancestry of Mowgli's brothers through Haggard's NADA THE LILY to David 
Leslie's AMONG THE ZULUS AND AMATONGAS; indicates influence of Haggard's 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN upon RK's ''Recessional,'' ''Cities and Thrones and Powers,'! 
and ''The Brushwood Boy,"' 


D., A.V. ''Mr. Kipling on the Holy 'ar,'' SPECTATOR, CXIX (15 Dec 1917), 710. 
Letter to ed. In time of crisis RK always utters right word. RK's poem in 
LAND AND WATER (Christmas No., 1917, p. 30) takes text from Bunyan's HOLY 
WAR: RK insists on fighting for right, not might. 


D., E.J. See Platt, Jas., Jr., ‘Kipling: 'Picaroon': '‘'Barracoon.'" 
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D., T.F. See Platt, Jas., Jr., "Kipling: 'Picaroon': 'Barracoon,'"' 


Daiches, David, THE PRESENT AGE IN BRITISH LITERATURE. Bloomington: Indiana U P, 
1958. Pp. 27, 190. RK influenced Masefield with ''curiously conventional" 


results. 


Dalrymple, Cochrane Maxton. KIPLIi!GS PROSA. (Marburger Studien zur englischen 
Philologie. Heft 9.) Marburg: N. G. Elweet, 1905. Part one is devoted to 
a variety of general matters: RK's popularity, imperialism, novelty of RK's 
form, style and subject matter, RK's use of the senses of sight, smell, and 
hearing. The second part is a rather pedantic examination of RK's prose 
style, much of the procedure being like sentence parcing (RK's use of verbs, 
nouns, adverbs, sentence structure). Generally there is more illustrative 
material than commentary and analysis. A rather superifical study. The 
bibliography is useful for inclusion of early reviews in newspapers and 
periodicals, 


Danchin, F.C. ''Songs of the Sea,'' LES LANGUES MODERNES, XXVI (June 1928), 314-24, 
A comparison of diction and imagery supports Danchin's thesis: ''Le cortége 
de sensations visuelles, auditives, tactiles, olfactives qui composent le 
monde exterieur, ce qui, pour Conrad, était une fumee d'illusions, c'est, 
pour Kipling, la realité meme.'' 




















Davis, Robert Gorham, ed. TE MODERN MASTERS, 2nd ed. NY: Harcourt, Brace, 
1959. P. 490. In early writing RK showed journalistic flair for phrase, 
painter's eye for local color, appreciation of opposing cultures in India; 
after World War Il he treated fundamental human experiences with simple 
directness, in manner of a fable. 


Davray, Henry D. ''How Kipling Conquered France,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 33 (Mar 
1935), 12-24; "Discussion," pp. 24-25. [A paper given 13 Feb 1935.] 
Recounts how Pierre Mille, whose own works resemble RK's, translated two 
stories by RK in 1894, but without much effect, because France ''was still 
under the heel of the anti-colonial school.'' Recalls own uncourageous early 
attitudes toward RK; next Davray echoed Charles thhibley's and W. E. Henley's 
praise of RK only to be roasted by "'highbrow'' critics. \/hen Vicomte Robert 
d'Humiéres took up RK's cause with the help of Louis Fabulet, a few stories 
appeared in French magazines, but no publisher for a book could be found. 
But Edmond Demolins' A QUO! TIENT LA SUPERIORITE DES ANGLO-SAXONS added fuel 
to the slight fire by preparing the French public. Davray had published 
some translations of Wells in MERCURE DE FRANCE, whose editor (Alfred 
Vallette) agreed to publish translations in book form if Davray provided 
some financial support. Thus THE JUNGLE BOOK appeared in French (Feb 1899). 
Critics then took notice of RK, comparing him with La Fontaine, but noting 
that RK's animals talked like animals, not human beings. SECOND JUNGLE 
BOOK, trans by d'Humiéres and Fabulet, appeared Oct 1899. Since 1899 the 
MERCURE'S Library of Foreign Authors has included 18 books by RK, but 
JUNGLE BOOKS have remained the most popular. 


coscessees ''Rudyard Kipling et son Temps,'' MERCURE DE FRANCE, CCXV (15 Oct 1929), 
257-93. A rather sketchy discussion of RK and his work in its socio-cultural 
setting. The usual biographical and literary data appear. Davray's primary 
interest is in RK's prose, but a section is devoted to ''Recessional'' and 
its significance as a warning to the times. RK, more an observer than a 
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thinker and stylist, is primarily a story-teller whose most congenial form 
was the novel, where the essential quality is concise action. RK's doctrines 
of political force and the strong man were as influential in the later 19th 
century in England as Carlyle's had been earlier. 


Dawborn, Robert H. M. ''Opium in India = a Medical Interview with Rudyard Kipling,"' 
THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE (Detroit), 3rd ser, XVI (15 Nov 1900), 721-23; rptd in 
OPIUM IM INDIA, A MEDICAL INTERVIEW WITH RUDYARD KIPLING (‘’inchester, England: 
Warren & Co., nd). Reminiscences of an evening spent with RK at the Authors! 
Club, New York, To the Doctor's surprise, RK defends the widespread use of 
opium in India, claiming that it gives strength for heavy labour, protection 
against malaria, and is rarely abused to the point of hopeless addiction. 

‘He concluded with a quite poetical description of the white poppy-fields, 
enormous in extent, and gleaming with a silvery sheen in the moonlight." 


Dawson, Ernest. '''Judson and the Empire','' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 27 (Sept 1933), 
88-89. Possible original source for Bai-Jove-Judson in actual capture of 
a native chief in German district in Africa. 


socvescees Kipling and the Humanities,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. “9 (Apr 1939), 12- 
21; '"Discussion,'' pp. 22-25. [Paper read 25 Jan 1939.] RK uses the word 
"humanities'' only once (in a speech by King in ''The Propagation of Knowledge''), 
but ''Proofs of Holy '/rit,'' from which Dawson quotes for about 7 pages, ''could 
have been written only by a student of The Humanities....'' Suggests RK 
understands ''Humanity'' as Shakespeare did, that the story gives RK's ''con- 
ception of Shakespeare's own character and even of his methods." 


Dawson, WLlilliam] Jlames]. QUEST AND VISION. Lond: Hodder & Stoughton, 1892. 

Pp. 217-34. Dawson's undeniably sentimental and Decadent critical assumptions 
conflict with his admiration for the "brutally photographic'' realism of RK's 
stories. '''Badalia Herodsfoot"'is ''the finest study of low London life which 
| have ever read''; ''The Valley of the Shadow'' shows ''thrilling pathos,"' 
Shakespearian in its ''delicacy of insight and...largeness of handling.'' But 
in opposition to ''sheer masterful literary power'' there are two faults: the 
reader does not feel ''the throb of the writer's heart'' behind the characters 
and much of the realism sins against ''good taste, and even against good art," 


DeClastro], J. P. ‘Kipling Dedication,'' NOTES & QUERIES, CLXXXI (4 Oct 1941), 
192. Anecdote on Mrs. J. L. Kipling's wit, suggesting that the editor of 
NOTES & QUERIES is correct in assuming that the ''wittiest woman in India!’ to 
whom PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS is dedicated is RK's mother. [See also 
Hughes, T. Cann.] 


DeChassaigne, J. Coudurier. ''En Ecoutant Kipling,'' L' ILLUSTRATION, CXCII (25 
Jan 1936), 89. Reminiscences of several interviews between 1904 and \W.\/. 
Quotes letter from RK to DeChassaigne (11 June 1910). [Content mainly by 


De Horsey, Spencer. '''Judson and the Empire','' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 27 (Sept 
1933), 87-88. Description of H.M.S. GRYPER, apparently the original of 
ship in RK's story, readied to be towed up to Delagoa Bay in 1889 trouble 
with Portuguese on frontier at Massikessi. 


D'Humieres, Vicomte Robert. THROUGH ISLE AND EMPIRE. Trans by Alexander Teixeira, 
de Mattos, with a prefatory letter by RK. NY: Doubleday, Page, 1905. Pp. 96, 
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154, 233, 246-52; partly rptd from DAILY MAIL, 10 Sept 1904, A picture of 
Britain and her empire in which RK makes several important appearances, 

notably as the voice of the English people (''this much-honoured and famous 

man, in whom all the dim consciousness of a grateful race now first finds its 
expression'') and as the poet of Anglo-India (although the Anglo-Indians have 
"never forgiven Kipling for his satires, full of sympathy and humanity though 
they may be ''), To D'Humiéres, Mowgli is not Indian but English: ''the man- 

cub represents the childhood of an Anglo-Saxon Siegfried, the victory precisely 
of human ingenuity and courage.... In reality, the hero of the English novel- 
ist is a Hindu only by convention.'' RK's conception of life is one of action. 
"Courage and perseverance become the cardinal virtues.... Paradise will be 

the star where men will work, without weariness, for the sole reward of work- 
ing.'' In effect, what RK recognizes and represents ''is the indefatigable and 
admirable effort of the Anglo-Saxon race and all the poetry that lies therein," 
In his preface RK doubts this. 


Demaison, Andre, ''La lumiere qui ne s'eteint pas: Rudyard Kipling, Homere de 
l'Empire,'' NOUVELLES LITTERAIRES, 25 Jan 1936, pp. 1, 4. Laudatory obituary. 


Denny, Sir Henry L. L. "A Kipling Shrine,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, VII, No. 54 (July 
1940), 5-8. Deals with Bateman's, dedicated to the memory of RK, and allusions 
to this estate and its environs in some of RK's works (e.g. ''The Conversion 
of St. Wilfred,'' ''Hal o' the Draft,'' ''Below the Mill Dam,'' ''Smuggler's Sons,'' 
'The Land''). Also notes some letters and drawings of RK preserved at 
9 all [Also see comments in "'Letter Bag,'' KJ, Vil, No. 55 (Oct 1940), 
22-23. 


De Pierrefeu, G. ''Kipling Poete. Son Materialisme?'' ETUDES, CCXXVIII (Aug & Sept 
1936), 450-63; 622-36. RK enriched English poetry with new themes and 
explored their musical possiblities. He sought to convert to the values of 
art the prose of everyday tasks. He transfigured obscure labor and made 
the British Empire a living reality. 


Dixon, James Main. ''Wells versus Kipling,'' THE PERSONALIST, 11! (Apr 1921), 97-105. 
A rather weakly contrived attack on Wells! OUTLINE OF HISTORY, with RK 
played off against Wells. ''Kipling, with a world survey as wide as Mr. 
Wells, and canons of criticism that go farther and deeper,'' writes the better 
survey because he regards character ''as the last and best thing in life." 


Dobree, Bonamy. "Mr. Kipling,'' NATION AND ANTHENAEUM, XXXVIII (20 Feb 1926), 
718-19, Reviews of RUDYARD KIPLING'S WORLD by R. Thurston Hopkins and 
KIPLING AND HIS SOLDIERS by Patrick Braybrooke. RK '"'hates a bungled job, a 
loose grip of reality, and above all he despises anything with the least 
hint of sloppy uplift.'' He admires men who do a job well simply for love 
of doing it; therefore he loves institutions and trades (and British Empire) 
that bring out such qualities in men. RK is the reverse of E. M. Forster 
whose main subject is the ‘‘personal relatiion.'' RK's prose is 17th century 
and often Biblical; it is sometimes rigid, but clear and direct. Stiffness, 
which RK can modulate in prose ruins most of his poetry. Lists ballads in 
which best poetry found. His poems of ''large scope!’ (''Recessional,"' ''Buddha 
at Kamakura,'' ''The Bell Buoy'') are failures. RK will live as a story-teller 
(though '''They''' and ''The Brushwood Boy'' are lapses). His English stories 
"fall below level of the Indian ones," 
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ceccceceee ‘Rudyard Kipling,'' CRITERION, VI (Dec 1927), 499-515: THE LAMP AND 
THE LUTE: STUDIES IN SIX MODERN AUTHORS, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. 
Pp. 45-65. Action, usually in the form of work, is of primary importance 
in RK because thought by itself is incomplete. Disillusionment that may 
stand behind action, can be dispelled by laughter. (This philosophy seen 
in ''The Children of the Zodiac.'') But RK also insists that some concept must 
stand behind action and this is loyalty expressed in two ways: 1) loyalty 
of man to man--which is rare; 2) ''a devotion to something each man must 
conceive of as bigger than himself.'' The scale of RK's values includes the 
ideas of accepting the world for what it is and playing the man uncomplain- 
ingly though odds are against the individual. An ''aristocrat'' for RK, regard- 
less of race, creed, caste or estate, is generous, plays the Great Game with 
laughter on his lips, seeks no one's help, seeks no reward, RK is dazzled 
by the concept of Empire because it allows men to assert themselves against 
vacancy and obtain the ideals of action and loyalty. RK also loves Empire 
because he personally craves for something big and large; he seeks roots; 
he is not merely a citizen of England but a citizen of the Empire, This 
love of Empire distorts his view into seeing virtues only in Englishmen that 
may exist in any race. RK uses men and women to symbolize his intuitions; 
his plots have no great symbolic inportance. When RK the artist overcomes 
RK the moralist, as in KIM, he is superb, His failures occur when his 
didacticism is obvious or his intuition incomplete. (\W. E. Henley's influence 
on RK was bad for it led RK into emphasizing didacticism,) RK has a 
traditional seventeenth century belief that life is an adventure, still 
hopes for a Hell, and places this Hell on earth. ‘''We may surmise that 
the final reason the British Empire satisfies him, is that it can contain 
both Heaven and Hell, at least as much as is good enough for any man.'' RK 
is distinguished as a modern writer for he sees man's loneliness but does 
not attempt to break it down, ''seeing only futility in the balm of the 
‘personal relation','' because, in the simplest terms, when a man is in 
trouble he has to fight it alone. The outstanding mark of RK is that though 
he reflects the despondency of the day, he does not show an optimistic 
note such as ‘lells and Shaw do. His delight in the actuality of men and 
in their proven virtues gives RK values instead of vague hopes. 


eeceseeeee MODERN PROSE STYLE. Lond: Oxford U P, 1934. Pp. 24-28. Analysis of 
RK's prose with excerpt from ''A Matter of Fact'' as example: sustained rhythm; 
impact of sentences clear; notices everything; variety of pace within 
passage due to way sentences end; accents where they will be most effective, 
using alliteration and natural stress, avoiding stress where he wants none, 


eeeeseseee RUDYARD KIPLING, Lond, NY, etc: Longmans, Green, 1951. ''For the 
British Council and the National Book League.'' Though ''developed from an 
article...in the CRITERION [VI (Dec 1927), 499-515]...and reprinted in THE 
LAMP AND THE LUTE (1929)'', thereby occasionally expressing similar ideas, 
this essay is extensively revised, add‘ng new examples and a synthesis of 
some points made by other critics. Divided into two parts, it also includes 
a selective bibliography of bibliographies, collected editions, separate 
works, critical and biographical studies, and a useful alphabetical ''Index 
to Prose.'' (1) ''The Man'': RK is easily misunderstood because he was not 
really a jingoist. His most profound intuition was his sense of loneliness 
of the individual, gained from his early childhood experiences at Southsea, 
and his remedy for unhappiness is action. He had a hatred of "'hell-preaching 
Christianity''; but he was ''always tender to those of any religion who needed 
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the support of faith....'' RK lived by a curious religion that approaches the 
Stoicism ''of the Victorian Public School.'' His philosophy was mixed and 
unsystematic; his attitude toward "'existence'' was intuitive. He saw the 
"Law as the ''frame within which man can work if he is to fulfill himself." 
But law of any kind, ''demands of man the total surrender of himself.'' ''The 
British Empire gave men such an opportunity, RK's mystique is composed of 
work, love, laughter and need tc despise pain, The ''Thing'' he speaks of 
"seems to be a vaguely apprehended 'life-process', of which we are an obscure 
part....'' RK's philosophy was also one of change and this is why he welcomed 
all new inventions and wrote about machines, cars, planes, radios. A streak 
of disillusionment overlies his work because no matter what effort man makes, 
"all is in hands other than his.'' But if desire were taken away from man he 
would no longer act. RK explored the limits ''beyond which no renewal of the 
spirit is possible’ (e.g, "At the End of the Passage,'' "'A Disturber of 
Traffic,'' "Hymn of the Breaking Strain''), He is modern in many of his later 
stories because he dea!s with psychoanalysis, and in these stories his 
sympathies turn from action to matters of the mind. (2) ''The Writer'': RK 
'was aborn writer...,'' endowed with curiosity, artistic integrity, love of 
words, skill in their use; he is chiefly a stylist; his plots are often 

weak, But his intuition plus mastery of words cause his short stories to 
"carry a depth of implication which make them in his mature phase, far more 
than anecdotes or c!ever sidelights.'' Because RK was in touch with deepest 
and most primitive emotions he was popular with all readers except aesthetes. 
He had an insatiable cur'osity about ordinary men and common things. When 

he speaks of sorrow ''he becomes the really penetrative writer.'' RK was a 
stern critic of Empire; after the mid-'nineties his purpose was not to 
glorify it, but make the English aware of responsibilities that go with 
Empire. Though farce is found in comic stories (e.g. ''The Village That 

Voted the Earth Was Flat,'' ''Aunt Eilen''), laughter in RK is healing. As a 
poet he is very good; though much of his verse is mere jingle, he can handle 
all sorts of form and meter; ''the rhythm, the word-color, the primary imagery, 
is immensely evocative.,'! 


ceeccceess ‘Kipling Mishandled,'' SPECTATOR, CLXXXIX (26 Sept 1952), 401-02. 
Review of A CHOICE OF KIPLING'S PROSE, Maugham's selection and introductory 
essay fail to suggest the full range of RK's performance, his "ability to 
tell two or three stories at the same time, with amazing reverberations,'' 
his depth, sympathy, ''sense of the need for infinite compassion," his 
"religious apprehension'' of life, 


"Kipling the Visionary,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXII1, No. 117 (Apr 1956), 
3-5; rptd from DAILY TELEGRAPH, 19 Jan 1956. RK's vision involves ''an idea 
of the Empire based orn strenuous work, self-abnegation, a faithful carrying 
out of responsibilities.'' According to RK, man has to work out his self- 
hood by obeying, not enforcing, ''the Law of loyalty, self-giving and crafts- 
manship of the utmost integrity,'' and by outfacing disaster. Man's life 
involves suffering, but man has work and laughter to assuage the suffering. 


Doubleday, Page and Co., New York, See KIPLING INDEX, 


Dowden, Edward. ''The Poetry of Mr. Kipling,'' NEW LIBERAL REVIEW, (Feb 1901); 
CRITIC (NY), XXXVitt (Mar 1901), 219-24, RK‘s great popularity indicates 
that his inspiration is not private or solitary, and that he is not the poet 
of a coterie; he has the ability to express a national sentiment just as it 
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is about to be widespread, His sense of Empire is based on concrete fact 
(gathering together of little things from observation and putting them in 
an all-encompassing picture) and a religious sense of duty, which includes 
a knowledge of the cost of Empire and a belief that Law rises above the 
turmoil of the world, ‘whatever brings men to the Law, such as discipline, 
toil, suffering, sorrow, is the best in life in RK's view. The Law is in 
turn presided over by the Lawgiver, ''a somewhat Hebraic or Puritanical Law- 
giver,'' who nevertheless can, on occasion, appear good-humored or amused. 
RK is a poet of action rather than of contemplation and portrays "hasty 
escapades of emotion which action cannot wholly suppress.'' Though RK relies 
too often on superficial realism and abuses local color and dialect, he 
reaches after romance through reality; he sees the romance of unromantic 
subjects such as trains, engines, steamships. 


Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES, Boston: Little, Brown, 1924, 
Pp. 245-46, Doyle admired both RK and his writings. PLAIN TALES FROM THE 
HILLS demonstrated a new force in literature and ''a new method...very 
different from my own adherence to the careful plot artfully developed,'' 

"In form, his [RK] stories were crude, and yet in effect...they were superb,'' 
showing ''a more excellent way, even if it were beyond my reach.'' Doyle 
visited RK in Brattleboro, heard RK read ''McAndrew's Hymn'' and was surprised 
at "his dramatic power...the Scottish greaser simply walked the room." 


eeeeeeeeee THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. Lond: Smith, Elder, 1907. Pp. 118-19; 239. 
RK has power, compression, dramatic sense. His stories ''invite criticism 
and yet defy it,'' containing digression, incoherence, want of proportion. 
"But genius overrides all.... There is a dash, an exuberance, a full-blooded, 
confident mastery which carries everything before it.'* 


Dunlap, Joseph R. ''Beetle's Browning,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXIII, No. 120 (Dec 1956), 
7-8; XXIV, No. 121 (Apr 1957), 7-8. Investigates the identity of the volume 
of Browning used by ''Beetle!'' in STALKY (''Slaves of the Lamp, Part I"). [While 
this article is not conclusive and while it deals with a minor matter, it is 
a neat piece of bibliographical detective work. ] 


Dunsany, Lord, ''Four Poets: AE, Kipling, Yeats, Stephens,'' ATLANTIC, CCI (Apr 
1958), 77-78, 80. Memoirs of and general comments on RK who was kindest 
man Dunsany ever knew. RK never minded criticism of his. writing; like 
Homer and Browning he delighted in actual details of how men did their work; 
saw threat of Kaiser's war. 


Dunsterville, [Major General] L{ionel] C[harles]. 'Recollections of Schoolboy 
Life at the United Services College, Westward Ho! North Devon,'' KIPLING 
JOURNAL, No. | (Mar 1927), 9-12. A brief description of the school RK 
attended with Dunsterville [''Stalky''] and G. C. Beresford [''M'Turk''], 


coeseceeee STALKY'S REMINISCENCES, Lond: Cape, 1928. Delightful in its own 
right, but only slightly valuable for the light it throws on RK. Worth 
reading as corroboration of RK's accounts of military life and attitudes at 


Westward Ho! 


eeeveeeveees "Stalky's School-Days,'"' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 22 (June 1932), 46-54; 
"Discussion," pp. 54-55. [Extracts from an address, Much the same article 
as "'At School with Rudyard Kipling,'' MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS, 29 Dec 1933, 
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RK, Dunsterville and Beresford closely associated as school-boys at U.S.C, 
during 1875-1883. Though this experience lay behind STALKY & CO., much of 
the book was pure fiction, the incidents being imaginary or taken from other 
sources. STALKY, contrary to popular opinion, does not give a picture of a 
typical English school of the period. The conditions were abnormal and RK 
told the story of three odd boys in odd circumstances. Brief mention of 
various teachers, Headmaster (Cormel! Price), whipping, bullying, rough- 
housing, condition of school. RK an exception coming from civilian family, 
most of the other boys came from Army or Navy families. RK's influence 

on Dunsterville and Beresford: study of literature; work on CHRONICLE. RK 
good at prose and poetry at age 15; his mentality seemed that of a middle- 
aged man, 


seccceseee 'Kipling's India and the India of To-day,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 26 
(June 1933), 49-54; "Discussion,"' pp. 54-55. {Lecture read 20 June 1933.] 
Critics often turn RK's Imperialism into 'Jingoism.'' British rule carries 
with it a sense of responsibility (e.g. ''The White Man's Burden''). A lucid 
explanation of working of Oriental mind is given in ''One Viceroy Resigns." 
RK prophesies what will happen to a free India in ''What Happened.'' Salient 
characteristics of RK's Indian, which do not defame the Indian because 
Indians themselves admit them, are: loyalty, devotion (Gunga Din); bravery 
in some races; an immediate response to propaganda; lack of understanding 
of truth, of impartiality, of regard for underdog, of sanitation. Life of 
soldiers and their language, in SOLDIERS THREE and BARRACK=ROOM BALLADS, 
were as General Dunsterville knew it in India. Though men in modern Indian 
army are better educated and softer in manners and morals, there is actually 
little change between picture of RK's soldiers and present day troops. 


cccccsceeee ‘Kipling and the Indian Soldier,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 30 (June 1934), 
47-52; "Discussion,'' pp. 52-53. [Lecture read 19 June 1934.] Though RK 
never dealt fully with character of native Indian soldier, he does give 
excellent brief vignettes, as for example the old Ressaldar-Major in KIM, 
RK's picture of the Pathan is accurate because he is a thief and a murderer, 
fights without reason and has no sense of honor. However, the native 
soldier often has a deep sense of loyalty which may even cut across caste 
(e.g. the native troops fighting in France during World War | for a cause 
they only dimly understood). RK may not have dealt with native soldier 
because he does not form a distinct social class as British regular does, 
and ''the Indian regular has no individual character as such in the way our 
British soldiers have,'' Includes personal anecdotes from General Dunsterville's 


Indian years. 


cececcseese ‘Kipling and Empire,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 34 (June 1935), 47-50; 
"Discussion,'' pp. 50-52. [A paper given 12 June 1935.] Though RK takes 
pride in Empire he has not written anything that could be called flagwaving; 
in fact ''Recessional'' warns against this. His purpose is to help all 
English speaking peoples know and appreciate each other (e.g. ''An Habitation 
Enforced''), 


coccceseese§ ''Preface,'' SCHOOLDAYS WITH KIPLING, by G. C. Beresford. Lond: 
Gollancz; NY: Putnam, 1936. Three-page preface by the prototype of Stalky. 
[See Beresford, G. C.] 
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eesecceeee 'Stalky on STALKY & CO.,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, VIII, No. 60 (Dec 1941), 5-6. 
Comments on Rimington's article (qv) as dismissing STALKY & CO too lightly 
"as mere fiction,'' 


seccceceee 'Stalky's Apologia,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XIi, No. 73 (Apr 1945), 3-5; 
"Sixty Years Ago and Later,'' ibid, XII, No. 74 (July 1945), 8-10; ''Russians, 
Not Reds,'' ibid, Xt1, No. 75 (Oct 1945), 3-5. [Selections from an unpubl ished 
book, STALKY SETTLES UP, apparently planned as sequel to STALKY SETTLES DOWN 
(Lond: Jarrolds, 1932), not seen.! (1) Continues, as elsewhere, to insist 
that STALKY is generaliy ''pure fiction,'' although it gives a fair impression 
"of actual events.'' Points out inadequacies of French, German, and Danish 
translations. (2) Gives his own pleasant recollections of pre-war Germany 
and recalls RK's unchanging anti-German views. Quotes for several pages 
from Bruno Wachsmuth's article in MONATSSCHRIFT FUR DAS DEUTSCHE GEISTESLEBEN 
(Mar 1939), which includes a favorable brief comment on STALKY. (3) Largely 
on Dunsterville's own admiration for Russian character. Notes RK's brief 
interest in Russia about 1881. 


Durand, Ralph A. A HANDBOOK TO THE POETRY OF RUDYARD KIPLING. NY: Doubleday, 
Page, 1914. A useful reference book for RK's verse from DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES 
through SONGS FROM BOOKS. It provides a glossary (especially helpful for 
Indian poems and those containing army slang), topographical information, 
and political, biographical, and historical background. Some material is 
illustrative, rather than directly explanatory, as in the note on the 
personnel of the ''Guides'' in the entry on line 92 of ''The Ballad of East 
and West.'' Six pages are devoted to ''The Rhyme of the Three Captains,"' 
There are a few misprints (e.g. ''Cornell Price'' for ''Cormell Price!’ in the 
note to ''A School Song''.) The meaning of ''coney-catch'' in ''Gow's Watch!! 
is missed, and apparently Durand did not realize tnat there was a real 
Toby Hirte (see his note on ''Philadelphia''), The mistakes, however, do not 
materially affect the book's value. 


Eastgate, George. ''Rudyard Kipling and His Critics,'' LITERATURE (Lond), VI (24 
Mar 1900), 248. An admirer of RK, Eastgate here finds fault with RK's 
misrepresenting the content of Comte and Herbert Spencer in the story ''The 
Conversion of Aurelian McGoggin,'' 


Eaton, Harriet P. ''An American Girl's Reply to Kipling's Criticisms,'' BOOKMAN'S 
JOURNAL, 111 (Apr 1921), 404, Excerpt from rejoinder, which originally 
appeared as appendix in cheap ed. of AMERICAN NOTES pub by Geo. Munro's 
Sons. Introduced with a letter by A.D. Weston containing statement by 
RK ''that America had never forgiven him for not dying in New York," 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. ''The Professor Reads Kipling,'' ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CLIX 
(June 1937), 723-27. Semi-fictional piece on teacher's thoughts about RK, 
whose writing is vivid and who uses sharp imagery from observation of 
physical facts in selective realism. Little of RK can be traced to his 
reading because he used observed reality. His training on Lahore newspaper 
at age 16 was of more value than a university course in creative writing. 
RK spoke for his age; his reportorial imagery was a part of the realistic 
movement in literature, 


Edgar, Pelham. ‘English Poetry Since Tennyson,'' UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE (Montreal), 
Vil (Apr 1908), 258-73, espec 261-65. Contrasts RK's ''kettledrums in the 
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street'' with Yeats' ''flute in the hushed forest,'' RK's realism with Yeats! 
idealism. RK inferior to Yeats in harmony and imagination; RK is original 
in introducing ''into poetry an appeal to the primitive nature sentiment...,'' 
but he does not lean on traditional, literary primitivism. RK, rather than 
conveying beauty of ocean, best conveys its mystery and strength, 


"Editor's Study,'' HARPERS MAGAZINE, LXXX! (Oct 1890), 801-02. it is pathetic 
people read Haggard and RK when ''such artistic and important books as Harold 
Frederic's are available. The RK fad is at least preferable to "effete 
Philistinism.'' Deplores RK's ''knowingness and swagger'' and in comparison 
comments favorably on Verga's THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR-TREE. [Comments 
perhaps by H. M. Alden, editor of HARPERS, 1869-1919.] 


Edwards, H. S. W. ''Rudyard Kipling,'' SPECTATOR, CXCV (16 Dec 1955), 838. Brief 
letter to edeprompted by John \Wain's comments on RK in his review of Carring- 
ton's biography ibid, 2 Dec 1955, pp. 770-73. 


Edwardes, Michael. ''The Articulate Hero: Philip Meadows Taylor,'' TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, CLIV (Sept 1953), 209-16, espec, 211-13, 215-16. Oniy two names 
stand out from the mediocrity of 19th century Anglo-Indian fiction: RK and 
Philip Meadows Tayloi. The two halves of British life in India can be 
assembled from these writers, RK depicts the ruling hierarchy--a sham 
India; Taylor depicts an India of pomp and poverty. Taylor, an Anglo-Indian 
soldier-administrator, succeeds by using the first-hand experience of his 
own life; RK fails by using second-hand experience. Taylor writes the 
"journalism of reality'' in his CONFESSIONS OF A THUG; RK writes the 
"journalism of imagination,'' 


coceeeseeee ‘Rudyard Kipling and the Imperial Imagination,'' TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
CLII! (June 1953), 443-54, RK was not a fascist or an unthinking sabre- 
rattler; he was simply an old-fashioned imperialist who was out-of-date in 
his own time. He produced a romantic concept of empire which embraced 
sacrifice to duty, romance of far-off lands, loot and luxury, but at the 
time he wrote no one in England, especially in the middle classes, was 
willing to fight for such an idea because such concepts had faded with the 
telegraph, railway and steamship. RK's heroes, the soldier-administrators, 
were polite, gentlemanly dictators and absolute heroes; such a concept as 
an absolute hero was immature, The essential quality of RK's work was the 
vulgarity of a ''know-ail'' attitude, the pretense of the ''completely integrated 
personality'' (e.g. KIM). RK did not acknowledge the economic impulses of 
imperialism and never realized that his soldier-administrators were puppets 
of merchant aggressiveness. The ca!l of duty was paramount. The mission of 
the white man, who brought law (telegraph and railway were part of law), 
was to rule, and this mission was ''a necessity imposed upon England by some 
organic determinism.'' RK's mistake was projecting a carefully selected 
past--''the good old days''--into the political future. He based his idea 
of government on the actions of a few men who had been extremely successful 
in military government on a small scale. He never realized that long term, 
large scale military government turns into tyranny. 


Egan, Maurice Francis. ‘Of Rudyard Kipling,'' INDEPENDENT (NY), LI (24 Aug 1899), 
2269-71. Maintains, in the face of RK's "wonderful energy and vividness," 
the question of whether or not RK has come to stay is useless. RK may catch 
us more by the throat than by the heart, but he also touches the heart, he 
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can tell a story, he has a gift for suggestion, he has a style suitable to 
his purpose (e.g. the ''short, curt manner''in ''Beyond the Pale'')--his style 
suits the language and atmosphere of modern times. ''He has reduced romance... 
to a modern formula.'' ‘His realism,'' however, ''becomes less convincing when 
he shows a minute and scrupulous possession of facts--the essence of fact, 

the atmosphere of facts, he can manage,'' With all his faults--insularity, 
prejudice, unconscious insolence--we admire RK because he understands the 


half of what he sees well. 


Ehrentreich, Alfred, ''Kiplings Runenschrift,'' ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN 
SPRACHE, CLX (Sept 1931), 39-90. Deciphers RK's runic statement in ''How 
the First Letter Was Written'' (Tauchnitz ed., p. 147). Points out that RK 
not only uses a runic system but intermingles some phonetic spellings of 
a child's pronunciation of certain words. 


Ehrsam, T. G. et al. BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF TWELVE VICTORIAN AUTHORS, NY: H. W. Wilson, 
1936. Pp. 127-60. Includes, without annotation, (1) ''Chronological Outline" 
of author's chief works; (2) ''Bibliographical Material''; (3) ''Biographical and 
Critical Material.'' Compiled from more than 200 sources in English and 
foreign languages, the list includes unpublished masters! essays and doctoral 
dissertations. Most of the items have been freshly examined, and the rate 
of accuracy is high. Ehrsam does not always give signed initials, names or 
pseudonyms, he does not distinguish between important items and the most 
trivial letters to the editor, nor does he attempt to relate items that are 
parts of a closely linked extended controversy. These things we try to do 
in the present bibliography. [See Joseph G. Fucillla.] 


Eliot, T. S. ‘Rudyard Kipling,'' A CHOICE OF KIPLING'S VERSE, made by T. S,. Eliot. 
NY: Scribner; Lond: Faber & Faber, 1941. Pp. 5-36; rptd in ON POETRY AND 
POETS, Lond: Faber; NY: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957; condensed and 
rptd, as ''In Praise of Kipling's Verse,'' in HARPER'S, CLXXIV (July 1941), 
149-57. Most writers of both verse and prose do not successfully divide 
themselves; RK's verse and prose, however, ''are inseparable,'' for he is ''the 
inventor of a mixed form.'' ''The starting point for Kipling's verse is the 
motive of the ballad-maker,'' but for the modern ballad ''we are not provided 
with the proper critical tools: thus, RK's ''excessive lucidity'' and his 
topicality are often misjudged as signs of poor artistry. Many objections 
to RK's verse are resolved if one realizes that RK did not intend to write 
poetry, that he approached poetry as a ballad-writer; RK could, however, 
give his ballads ''remarkable'' variety of beat and pace, and the result of 
the ''ballad motive'' can be poetry. Thus, ''Danny Deever'' ''attains the in- 
tensity of poetry.'' ''McAndrew's Hymn'' is greater poetry than ''The Mary 
Gloster'' ''because there is greater poetry in the subject matter.'' RK's 
craftsmanship is generally ''more reliable than that of some greater poets,"' 
The greater poet also does what RK does ''on a lower plane-writing transparently, 
so that our attention is directed to the object and not the medium,.'' RK 
had the rare gift of writing ''good verse to the occasion'' (e.g. ''Gehazi'') ; 
similarly RK excelled in the epigram and the hymn (''Recessional'' has some- 
thing of ''the true prophetic inspiration''). In RK's form there is variety 
but not apparent pattern or development. ''For Kipling the poem is something 
which is intended to act--and for the most part his poems are intended to 
elicit the same response from all readers....'' Thus, analysis of the 
"musical form'' or of autobiographical revelation will not help get at the 
essence of RK's verse. Quotes RK's ''The Fabulists'' to illustrate RK's poetic 
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intention, Among RK's characteristics is ''an exceptional sensitiveness to 
environment,'' the geographical, social, political scene. Secondly, since 
in RK there is no development, but mutation, we must examine RK's changing 
environment (India, America, Sussex) to account for the mutation. Changes 
in RK's environment made it possible for him to portray individuals and 
scenes as if from a distance, to present people and scenes concretely and 
specifically. The most significant change in RK's ''middle years'' is ''' the 
development of the imperial imagination to the historical imagination.'"' 
Most of RK's particular gifts and: characteristics are evident through all 
his work, but in the later poems and stories he tries ''to express something 
more difficult'’ than in the early ones. 


ceccecceee Rudyard Kipling,'' MERCURE DE FRANCE, CCCXXXV (Jan 1959), 5-15 [trans 
from an address on occasion of election to 1'Academie Septentrionale]; with 
slight changes, as '''The Unfading Genius of Rudyard Kipling,''' KIPLING 
JOURNAL, XXVI, No. 129 (Mar 1959), 9-12 [An address also given as toast in 
honor of RK, 2] Oct 1958]. Eliot notes how RK has touched his life and work. 
Thus, RK's ''The Love Song of Har Dyal'' suggested the title of ''The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock,'' RK's ''The Broken Men'' suggested ''The Hol low Men,'! 
Eliot nmameS a Persion cat after Mirza Murad Ali Beg. Suggests RK's back- 
ground and Eliot's, however different, determined a similar feeling about 
England. Eliot here is mainly concerned with RK the moralist and seer, 
The moralist is evident in portraits of ''the man who has done his allotted 
task, without the expectation of reward or concern with recognition!’ (''Sons 
of Martha''), RK's politics can only be considered in relation to his moral 
view. RK, however, was not a philosopher, but a prophet, a man whose ''mind 
was intuitive, rather than rationative.'' This may account for intellectuals! 


neglect of RK. 


Ellsworth, William Webster. A GOLDEN AGE OF AUTHORS, NY: Houghton Mifflin, 1919. 
Pp. 90, 106, 150. Mary Mapes Dodge, ed of ST NICHOLAS, persuaded RK to 
write JUNGLE BOOK for her magazine, First time Ellsworth met RK he felt 
RK ''seemed like a being from another world,'' and RK was only author who ever 
intimidated Ellsworth. A. P. Watt and his son were RK's literary agents. 


Elwell, T. E. ''Kipling--A Viking,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, VIII, No. 58 (July 1941), 
13-14; VIII, No. 59 (Oct 1941), 14-15. Quotes from and names many works 
which show RK identifying himself with characters who are men of the sea. 


eesecescee "A Kipling Register of Shipping,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, VII, No. 54 (July 
1940), 27-30. List of over 300 ships culled from RK's writings, classified 
under headings ''Naval,'' ''Mercantile and Fishing," ''Air.'' PLAIN TALES FROM 
THE HILLS, THE NAULAHKA, KiM, STALKY & CO., DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, THE YEARS 
BETWEEN, appear to contain no ships' names. Remarks on various ships, their 
design, fittings, service [data drawn from stories and poems]. 


esccsceeee ''Kipling's Queer Sailing Directions,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, X, No. 65 
(Apr 1943), 15-16; X, No. 66 (July 1943), 13-14. Notes difficulties of 
even an experienced seaman, let alone one of RK's relatively slight experience 
at sea, using ''ship-shop'' with complete accuracy. Quotes errors in sea lore 
in many RK works. RK, as a landsman, revelled in introducing sea terms 
referring to daily routine, unlike experienced seamen-writers like Conrad, 
Clark Russell, Melville, and Bulien, Few critics who might have written of 
RK's inaccuracies were equipped to do so. Besides, editors generally did not 
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open their columns to such technical controversy over the work of a popular 
author; and RK's stories, despite inaccuracies, were brilliant stories. 


cecccecees ''The Second Jungle Book,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 16 Sept 
1944, p. 451. ''The King's Ankus'' as printed in the first edition of THE 
SECOND JUNGLE BOOK was about 500 words shorter than the original story in the 
1895 ST NICHOLAS magazine. The shorter version lacked the climax and moral 
of an evil thing returning to an evil thing. Later editions printed the 
story in its entirety. 


cecceceess ‘Sorting the Night Mail,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXV, No. 125 (Mar 1958), 
7-8. Gives various editions of "With the Night Mail.'' Mainly notes RK's use 
of ''shunt'' as technical term 9 times but with different meanings. Briefly 
notes some errors in H.C. Seppings Wright's illustrations for the story as 
it appeared in WINDSOR MAGAZINE (Dec 1905). 


"English Amenities,'' BOOKMAN (NY), XVI (Oct 1902), 110, 113. RK uses trite and 
hackneyed turns of speech when attempting to depict American characters (e.g. 
"An Error in the Fourth Dimension''); RK stories being printed in France; 
comment on and brief excerpt from article by Marius and Leblond in MERCURE 
DE FRANCE. 


Ernest-Charles, Jean. '"'La Vie Littéraire: Rudyard Kipling,'' REVUE BLEUE, (23 Jan 
1904), 117-20; rptd in LES SAMEDIS LITTERAIRES. 3rd ser. 4 vols. Paris: 
E. Sansot, 1905. Jil, 51-60. RK's masterly irony and literary contributions. 
obscured by effect of energy and popular imperialism, 


Escarpit, Robert. RUDYARD KIPLING: SERVITUDES ET GRANDEURES IMPERIALES. Paris: 
Hachette, 1955. [Not seen, but reviewed as follows by Basil M. Bazley in 
KIPLING JOURNAL, XXI1, No. 115 (Oct 1955), 13-14: Rebukes those who charge 
RK with warmongering; RK ''likes soldiers because they are 'do-ers' rather 
than thinkers,'' the same reason he likes mechanics. Commends RK's versatility, 
his wide learning, his honesty in admitting borrowings. Generally recommends 
Escarpit's book as < sound survey and appreciation and a counterbalance 
against the judgments of "highbrow' critics.] 


F., C. W. See St. Swithin. ''Kipling and the Swastika," 


Fabes, Gilbert H. MODERN FIRST EDITIONS: POINTS AND VALUES. Lond: Foyle, 1929. 
Pp. 38-40. Bibliographical description, mainly for collector and dealer, 
of A DIVERSITY OF CREATURES, THE FIVE NATIONS, ''THEY'', TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES, 


Fabes, Gilbert H., and William A. Foyle. MODERN FIRST EDITIONS: POINTS AND VALUES. 
Lond: Foyle, 1931. 2nd ser. Pp. 47-48. Describes AMERICAN NOTES (NY: M. J. 
Ivers, 1891) and JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN (Macmillan, 1902) and 
gives values of Ist and 2nd issues. 


Fabulet, Louis. ''Mr. Kipling in French,'' WORLD'S WORK (Chicago), XV (Feb 1908), 
9925-27. This translator in 1898 first heard of RK, then unknown in France. 
RK is ''the poet-laureate of action'' who has ''prodigious'' power of observation; 
his characters are vivid and memorable. Notes acceptance of his translations 
by MERCURE DE FRANCE, his collaboration recently with Arthur Austin Jackson 
on further translations, etc. [A rather ecstatic impressionistic descript- 
ion of Fabulet's discovering RK.] 
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Fairclough, J. E. B. ‘Kipling and the Spirit of England,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 
6 (July 1928), 20-23. RK, himself a critic of Empire upon occasion, counter- 
acts the ''Little Englander,'' chronicles the daily life of servants of the 
Empire, and shows us in his historical! tales that the spirit of the English 
has always been the same. 


Falls, Cyril Bentham. RUDYARD KIPLING. A CRITICAL STUDY. Lond: Secker, 1915. 
Review of RK's important poems, short stories and novels and a discussion 
of his life, literary style and personal opinions to 1915. The criticism is 
largely favourable and is to a great extent a defence of RK (whose decline 
in popularity ''is due merely to a temporary change of fashion'') against ''the 
superior young men who sneer at him now.'' RK ''is one of these important 
figures, these milestones on the long and crooked road of letters. He 
entered the literary world...as forcibly and destructively as the notorious 
bull in a china shop... It was a tired world, very ready to die, that Mr. 
Kipling demolished.'' His poetry began with ''the fashioning of graceful and 
witty 'vers de societé,' as in the DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES'' and since then has 
had the ‘object of warning, cf exhorting, of criticizing his countrymen," 
With the exception of ''Mandalay'' and ''The Sea and the Hills'' "his finest 
poems have been poems of patriotism ~-- of his love for the English country- 
side.'' His earliest short stories, dealing with social and military life in 
India, are characterized by descriptive power and cynicism. ''The Story of 
the Gadsbys'' is the best example of this period. In tales of the supernatural 
he is a master: ''he hints at more terrible mysteries and horrors than he 
reveals.'' ''The Mark of the Beast'' is his most bloodcurdling. His methods 
of personalizing animals, historical and legendary characters and inanimate 
objects are unparallelled, Perhaps his best short story is ''The Man Who 
Would Be King.'' His novels, with one exception, wil] add nothing to his 
fame: ''CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, better than THE LIGHT THAT FAILED, far better 
than THE NAULAKHA, is yet not to be mentioned in the same breath as KIM," 
His literary style is characterized by compression, Old Testament language, 
vigorous turns of phrases and ''the gift of the inevitable word.'' As for 
Imperialism ''it would be foolish to suggest that Mr. Kipling was responsible 
for its rise, but equally foolish to deny that he hastened it. Upon its 
waves his bark rode triumphant.'"' 


Farber, Marjorie. ''The Apostle of an Empire,'' NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 26 
Sept 1943, pp. 1, 22. Review of A CHOICE OF KIPLING'S VERSE by T. S. Eliot. 
RK's popularity during his lifetime prevented his being discovered by the 
critics; little attempt to treat him as a serious poet until Wilson's WOUND 
AND THE BOW. "After all the rationalistic defenses, there remains a 
residue of hatred in RK's verse--hatred not for the bully but for the victim-- 
which can only be understood on psychological grounds.'' Eliot clears much 
of the fog surrounding RK but raises new fog with question of what a poet 
is; clears away prejudice surrounding RK; Eliot unconvincing when he claims 
RK not a political rhymster; "Eliot ignores, denies, defends and speaks too 
often of dark caverns and second sight.'"! 


Farrére, Claude. ''La Grandeur de Kipling,'' REVUE DE FRANCE, XVI (15 Feb 1936), 
744-50. High praise from a member of the French Academy who feels that RK 
was better understood by certain French readers than by the ''immense majority 
of the British public.'' KIM is 'l'epopée de l'action et du réve, de |'énergie 
et de la pensée,"’ with Malibub Ali and the Teshoo Lama the representatives of 
the two forces, Kim little more than ''un montreur de lanterne magique.'' KIM 
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and DON QUIXOTE are ''les plus nobles que je sache dans toute la litterature"'; 
the only author to be ranked with RK and Cervantes is Shakespeare. 








Fechter, Paul. ‘''Imperialismus und Dichtung: zum Tode Rudyard Kiplings,'' DEUTSCHE 
RUNDSCHAU, CCXLVI (Mar 1936), 218-22, RK abused for imperialism which, in 
fact, is traceable throughout English literature from Reformation on; in 
German literature, by contrast, imperialism appears only after 1870. RK's 
strong convictions about imperialism due to Bombay being his ''Vaterland."' 

In STALKY his imagination and the reflection of his own image (in ''Beetle'') 
cause RK to sound the imperialist ideals and idea of manliness all the harder 
and to go beyond reality. Imperialism is a shield behind which RK appears 
different than the image the shield portrays. Most important is RK's power 
as a writer. High praise for JUNGLE BOOKS, KIM, but especially for some 
short tales (''Wunschhaus,'' "Die Schonste Geschichte der \Welt!'). 


Fehr, Bernhard, DIE ENGLISCHE LITERATUR DES 19. UND 20, JAHRHUNDERTS. Berlin- 
Neubabelsberg: Akademische Verlagsgeselischaft, 1923. Pp. 325-26, 379-85. 
RK in the line of Henley ard Swinburne, but knew better how to impregnate 
his imperialism with pathos; like Carlyle, Kingsley, and Rhodes, RK welded 
imperialism and the religious Idea, His artistic development occurs in 
three stages: irony (till 1890), energy (1890-97), imperialism-symbol ism 
(after 1897). First period dominated by journalistic style raised to 
artistic level, by realism, harsh, strong impressionistic colors; Mrs. 
Hauksbee is one of few fully developed characters. Second period dominated 
by themes of power, strength, and work [gives some detailed discussion of 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED and LIFE'S HANDICAP]. Gradually, the artist is 
conquered by the politician. THE JUNGLE BOOKS are the highpoint of RK's 
art--these are not merely beast fables (people masked as animals), but a 
realistic animal world as well, In the third period the Puritan Imperialist 
dominates. KIM shows RK seeing India as an hebraic Puritan and color-loving 
sensualist, but the real spirit of India is not evident; KIM is the reductio 
ad absurdum of Impressionism. 


Feiling, Keith. Review of Kipling's SOMETHING OF MYSELF: FOR MY FRIENDS KNOWN 
AND UNKNOWN, OBSERVER, 21 Feb 1937, p. 4. Feiling calls this ''fragment'' 
of an autobiography "'episodic, incomplete, and...impersonal,'' All the same, 
he continues, it is a ''memorable document'' that will endure. A long, 
reverent review. 


Ferguson, J. De Lancy. See Arthur \/. Young. ''Uncollected Kipling Items.'' 


coccsceeee ''Death by Spontaneous Combustion,'' COLOPHON, IX (Feb 1932), 12 pp., 
unnumbered, espec pp. [11-12]. Notes Mrs. Bathurst and her lover killed 
by lightning and completely burned to charcoal, admitting that this is not 
quite spontaneous combustion. L. H. Chandler, ''Notes on 'Mrs. Bathurst,'"' 
KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 43 (Sept 1937), 72-75, questions Ferguson's concept 
of end of story but decides there is nothing to contradict it. 


"The Education of Rudyard Kipling,'' EDUCATION, XLIV (Nov 1924), 171- 
82. RK should not be denounced because of his politics which were due to 
his early education at Westward Ho! where he spent his thirteenth to seven- 
teenth years. Sketch of new school; topography of neighborhood. School was 
"a military school, without military organization,'' using the English system 
of masters, prefects, sub-prefects; bullying; no organized amusements for 
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boys. Purpose of student was to get into Sandhurst or other Government 
school, not to acquire liberal education or to learn to think. List of 
authors read by Beetle and his friends. School "instilled in Kipling-Beetle 
the whole law and gospel of the Tories.'' RK fired by romanticism of 
Imperialism. After 5 years of college RK had 7 years of India where he 
found his friends (e.g. L. D. Dunsterville), or men like them, carrying on 
traditions of Empire. ''At the end of those twelve years of apprenticeship 
he could no more have helped being a Tory than he could have helped being 

an Englishman,'"' 


cecccecese 'The Germ of 'The Joyous Venture.''' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 5 (Apr 1928), 
12-15. Ferguson finds in some I4th century carvings on misericords in 
Chichester cathedral the germ of the struggle between Sir Hugh and the 
gorilla in "Knights of the Joyous Venture'' (PUCK OF POOK'S HILL). 


eosecseess ''A Note on the Foreloper,'' BOOKMAN (NY), XXXIX (Mar 1914), 26-29. On 
trip to Orient in 1892, RK contributed series of letters to newspapers. ''The 
Foreloper'' (retitled ''The Voortrekker'') headed the seventh letter which 
appeared in the New York SUN, 27 Nov 1892. Letters in American newspaper 
contain several poems omitted in London TIMES. Discussion of some of these 
poems and letters, with excerpts, ''In these impressions of travel we repeat- 
edly find hints and pictures that later were used in some of the ‘other 
stories.''' [See J. De Lancey Ferguson, "Rudyard Kipling's Letters of Travel,'' 
NOTES & QUERIES, 11th ser, IX (25 Apr 1914), 325; Edmond S. Meany, ''A Lost 
Kipling Poem,'' CENTURY MAGAZINE, LXXVII (Jan 1909), 471-72.] 


eecsseesee ''The Pen Took Charge,'' NEW COLOPHON, | (Oct 1948), 335-48. Completes 
identification of RK's childhood books mentioned by Victor Bonney in KIPLING 
JOURNAL, Sept 1937. Inspiration for some of RK's poems and Mowgli stories 
can be traced to poetry of Menella Bute Smedley's books read by RK as a 
child. The kernel of the White Man's Burden philosophy is found in ''Heroes" 
in POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD (1868), written in collaboration with Mrs. E. 
A. Hart, The rhythms of this poem recur in many of RK's didactic verses, 
RK quoted from memory, with some slight inaccuracies, part of ''The Wives of 
Brixham,'' from the same book, in CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, Even more important 
is Menella Smedley's 'Wolfie'' in CHILD-NATURE (1869), where a boy is raised 
among young wolves. This is ''Mowgli's birthplace.'' RK's ''Tiger! Tiger!" and 
"Letting in the Jungle'' were influenced by passages describing the leader 
of a pack of Ghost Wolves in Haggard's NADA THE LILY. [See lan Colvin, ''This 
Bore Fruit Afterwards: Kipling's Childhood Reading,'' NATIONAL REVIEW, CX 
(Feb 1938), 215-21.] 


eecceesces ‘The Poetry of Rudyard Kipling,'' FORUM (NY), L (Sept 1913), 396-411, 
Unfortunately attention has focused on RK's mediocre ''political verse,'' 
while his other verse, especially the later, is ignored, Briefly reviews 
divided critical reaction to RK's verse from THE SEVEN SEAS on, generally 
tending toward denunciation. Discusses RK's best work under the following 
divisions: (1) patriotic and didactic verse, which is usually put in simple, 
vivid language; (2) narrative poems, which are vivid and accurate in details 
and often contain superior character portraits (''McAndrew's Hymn," ''The 
Mary Gloster,'' both discussed at length); (3) poems of nature and outdoor 
life, in which RK brings realistic treatment of subject into poetry while 
using the method of suggestion. [Article quotes much from RK, has super- 
ficial generalizing, and little close criticism or significant analysis]. 
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coccceseeee ‘Rudyard Kipling's Letters of Travel,'' NOTES & QUERIES, llth ser, IX 
(25 Apr 1914), 325. Lists series of letters by RK, written on journey to 
Orient, published in various newspapers. [See J. De Lancey Ferguson, "'A 
Note on the Foreloper,'' BOOKMAN (NY), XXX!IX (Mar 1914), 26-29. 


escccecese ‘Rudyard Kipling's Revisions of His Published 'York,'' JOURNAL OF ENGLISH 
AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, XXII (Jan 1923), 114-24, Collation of periodical 
and collected publications shows comparatively few structural alterations 
but a great many stylistic revisions contributing to concise, graphic prose. 
Emphatic evidence that RK was not a slap-dash journalist, 


ecccccceee 'Sussex Dialect Words,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 17 (Apr 1931), 27-30; 
No. 19 (Sept 1931), 86-95; No. 21 (Mar 1932), 28-29; No. 20 (Dec 1931), 
123-26. Lists, defines, quotes RK's use, and gives source in RK of certain 
Sussex dialect words. 


eecceesees ''Two Phantom Kipling Books,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 45 (Mar 1938), 7-8. 
Cites references in an interviewer's commentary [CRITIC, 26 Apr 1890; rptd 
from WORLD (Lond)] to Mss for a novel to be called ''Mother Maturin'' and a 
book of travel reminiscences to be called ''The Book of the Forty-five Morn- 
ings,'' of which the latter apparently became FROM SEA TO SEA, Later the 
CRITIC (21 Mar 1891) announced RK, who is writing ''Mother Maturin,"' will 
return to India in Autumn, Ferguson guesses that the mysterious book ''was 
the first draft of KIM....'' 


Ferguson, Rachel. ''Not Cricket,'' CELEBRATED SEQUELS. Lond: Jonathan Cape, 1934, 


Pp. 35-48. Parody of RK's Indian stories in tradition of Thackeray's NOVELS 
BY EMINENT HANDS and Harte's CONDENSED NOVELS, without sparkle and flare of 
Thackeray and Harte. 


Firebrace, C. WW. See B. F. Stevens. ''Uncollected Kipling Items: 'With Number 
Three': ‘Surgical and Medical.''' See also Arthur '/, Young, ''Uncol lected 


Kipling items," 


(First Edition Club], A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE OF THE FIRST LOAN EXHIBITION 
OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS HELD BY THE FIRST EDITION CLUB 1922. Lond: 
Privately Printed for the First Edition Club, n.d. Pp. 91-93. Four RK 
association items, two indicating heretofore unidentified work: SCHOOLBOY 
LYRICS, QUARTETTE (Christmas Annual of the CIVIL AND MILITARY GAZETTE), 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS, ''TURNOVERS'' FROM ''THE CIVIL AND MILITARY 


GAZETTE ,'' 


Fitch, George Hamlin. ''Kipling's Best Short Stories and Poems,'' MODERN ENGLISH 
BOOKS OF POWER. San Francisco: P. Elder, 1912. Pp. 140-49; rptd from SAN 
FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, Fitch met RK in 1889 in the office of the SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE. RK was interested in the CHRONICLE'S library, type setting and 
mechanical devices. He made friends but did not sell his stories. Fitch 
praises certain stories and poems, and says that RK has the finest creative 


imagination of his age. 


Fleming, Alice Macdonald. [Fleming, Mrs. R.] ''My Brother, Rudyard Kipling," 
KIPLING JOURNAL, XIV, No. 84 (Dec 1947), 3-5; XV, No. 85 (Apr 1948), 7-8. 
(Talk on B.B.C., 19 Aug 1947.] Deals with the Lochwood Kipling's Bombay 
household, their children's unhappiness in Southsea, and great happiness 
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when reunited with their parents. Describes RK's love of the London docks 
and of all animals, inciuding cats. More important is her account of his 
own estimate of his work. 


cocccccsee ''Some Reminiscences of My Brother,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 44 (Dec 1937), 
116-21; "Discussions,'' pp. 121~29. [A paper read 27 Oct 1937.] Mrs. Fleming 
describes her brother's home life in Southsea and in India, and his debt to 
his parents. tn the ''Discussion'' which follows, Miss Florence Macdonald, 

RK's first cousin, relates anecdotes of his childhood (pp. 122-23). 


Florenne, Y. ''Le Tombeau de Kipling: Notes de Bibliophile,'' MERCURE DE FRANCE, 
CCLXVI (15 Feb 1936), 219-21. Criticism of French editions and illustrators. 


"A Flower of National Art in Verse and Prose: Rudyard Kipling's Place in English 
Literature,'' LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 25 Jan 1936, pp. 65-66. RK 
appeared on literary scene when aesthetic movement was becoming sick. He 
was a typical representative of the national temper of late Victorian England 
and his love of England ennobled even the verse marred by patriotic shout- 
ing and technical faults (e.g. DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES). RK reached his apogee 
as a poet in later poems scattered among later stories, These show ''simplicity, 
gracious philosophy, lyric sweetness,'' and reveal him as a lyric poet. In 
his stories RK brought India to the door of Englishmen and later touched 
upon the quieter English scene with as much originality. He worshipped 
dangerous living, physicai excitement, noise; war, adventure, machinery were 
his subjects; sometimes used grotesque, horrible, eerie. In Mowgli tales, 
which were an idealization of savage man, RK saw that savage lay just below 
civilized surface and questioned benefits of civilization. Also in JUNGLE 
BOOKS RK gave a plausible picture of the feelings of animals and how they 
react in the situations they find themselves in: this was a new form of 
expression, superseding the usual pattern of placing human thoughts in 
animals' minds. Lists finest of RK's stories, THE LIGHT THAT FAILED and 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS are not novels but only ''successful'' romances; KIM is 
the one masterpiece that can be called a novel. PUCK OF POOK'S HILL, REWARDS 
AND FAIRIES ''have in them the very marrow of England...the recreation of 
history.'' Brief comparison of RK with Maurice Barrés,. 


Forbes, Edgar Allen. ''Across India with KIM,'' WORLD'S WORK (Chicago), XXIV (Oct 
1912), 639-49. KIM "'is...the best guide-book and the most faithful inter- 
preter that the traveler may find in India.'' The one major gap in RK's book 
is Benares. Author finds jiife of India closely paralleled by passages in 
KIM, [Many photographs. ] 


FORSTER'S NOTEBOOK ON KIPLING. Birmingham: Holland, 1898. A pamphlet of 22 pp. 
containing mostly emphemera, gossip, and incidental information. 


Foster, Frank. ''Rudyard Kipling and Johnny Grundy,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 47 (Oct 
1938), 86-89, Prints the jingle ‘Johnny Grundy'' and asserts the probability 
of RK's authorship of the lines, though RK denied them, as did Mrs. Fleming. 
[See also Alice Macdonald Fleming, "John Lockwood and Johnny Grundy,'' KIPLING 
JOURNAL, No. 48 (Dec 1938), 143-44,] 


"Four Hitherto Unknown Kipling Items,'' BOOKMAN'S JOURNAL, X, ns (Sept 1924), 
210-11. Closing sales at Messrs. Hodgson's in previous season revealed 4 
items not yet included in existing bibliographies, namely, New York editions 
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of THE LIGHT THAT FAILED (1890); 2 single sheets (for copyright purposes) of 
"The Covenant'' (1914) and ''The Outlaws'' (1914); and THE MIND OF THE ENGLISH 
(1921), a speech delivered on St. George's Day, 1920, 


Gerard E, ''The Poet as Prophet,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 1 (Mar 1927), 29-30. 
Fox counts RK as a ''prophet'' (i.e., interpreter), on the basis of ''The Gods 
of the Copybook Headings."' 


ceccecseess ''Rudyard Kipling the Tribal Singer,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XIV, No. 82 (July 
1947), 7-9. Autobiography can be found in RK's poems from ''In the Neolithic 
Age'"' and ''The Story of Ung'' to ''Hymn of Breaking Strain,'' 


eeoevesecsceos 'tT7 11 the Sure Magic Strike!!! KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 50 (July 1939), 
54-61; "Discussion," pp. 61-64, [Paper read 20 June 1939.] A running commen- 
tary on a number of poems which Fox believes contain ''the sure magic''; of 
these, 4 express RK's ''passion for duty'' and 3 are concerned with his love of 


freedom and independence, 


Fox, . C. ''Perfect Reporting: The Supreme Master Craftsman,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, 
XIt1, No. 81 (Apr 1947), 12-13. RK's wide range is accounted for by his 
being a reporter; it is his power over words which is unaccountable, 


"France Honors Kipling,'' LITERARY DIGEST, CXVI (29 July 1933), 22. Notes RK's 
election as associate of the Academie des Sciences et Politiques and quotes 
Raymond G, Carroll's EVENING POST (NY) report of the occasion at length. 


Frankau, Gilbert. '''The Female of the Species,''' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 17 (Apr 
1931), 5-8; "Discussion,"' pp. 8-11. [Passages from and report on a paper 
read 3 Dec 1930.] RK, who believes men superior to women, held three 
different views of women at different stages of his career. The third view 
resulted in the most convincing portraits. 


Frankau, Pamela, ''Kipling's Poetry,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 38 (June 1936), 44-49; 
"Discussion,'' p. 49. [A paper given 17 Apr 1936.] RK's later poetry shows 
that he has changed in some respects, but has an enduring love for travel. 


eoccecceese ‘The Other Kipling,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 29 (Mar 1934), 12-20, 
[Lecture given 27 Dec 1933.] ''The other Kipling''--RK the poet in verse and 
prose--is greater than RK the fighter, expert, scientist, traveller or 
bal lad-maker. 


Freeman, L. R. ''The Inimitable Cruelty of Rudyard Kipling,'' OVERLAND MONTHLY (San 
Francisco), ns, XLII! (Apr 1904), 311-16, RK's fame will rest on short 
stories of Indian life and on verse, but he reveals his true self in his 
scathing criticism of American life (FROM SEA TO SEA). Damns American life 
on basis of individual instances; RK touched up real instances with fiction. 
Freeman interviews Mr. Georges, the model for Yankee Jim, who reveals RK's 
distortion of the facts. Mr. Georges was ''crushed'' by RK's portrait of him. 


Friedland, Louis S. ''Kipling's ‘Danny Deever,''' EXPLICATOR, II (Oct 1943), item 
#9. Conversation between Colour-Sergeant and Files-on-Parade in stanza two 
of ''Danny Deever'' shows an effort to conceal the tense emotions gripping two 
old troopers as they watch a fellow soldier hung, an effort to cloak these 
emotions ''with a pretence of arrant nonsense, indirection, and outrageous 
contradiction--which fools neither of the two,'"' 
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Friedrich, Ernst. ''Kipling und die Bewegung der 'Boy Scouts,''' NEUPHILOLOGISCHE 
MONATSSCHRIFT, IV (1933), 333-36. Notes that system of training for Wolf 
Cubs exactly follows Mowgli's experiences in the jungle. Thus acceptance 
of Mowgli among the wolves is paralleled by the acceptance of the young Wolf 
Cub into the Pack, a group led by one designated ''Akela.'' So, also, emphasis 
on doing, on practical knowledge occurs in RK as in Scout training. Some 
echoes from KIM also occur in Scout training. As the Scout movement drew 
on RK's works, so RK drew on the Scouts for material (''The Cook,'' ''The 
Scouts! Patrol Song''). 


Frierson, William C.  L' INFLUENCE DU NATURALISME FRANCAIS SUR LES ROMANCIERS 
ANGLAIS DE 1885 A 1900. Paris: Giard, 1925. Pp. 168-72, Mainly a brief 
consideration of ''Badalia Herodsfoot'' (1893), which may have instigated 
Arthur Morrison's TALES OF MEAN STREETS (1894), in the light of naturalistic 
fiction. Finds that RK heightens interest of material treated by Zola, 
introduces sentiment and humor, and that RK's work, taken together, is not 
in the vein of French naturalism. In fact, RK writes of the '''abus des 
documents humains' dans la litterature courante,'' 





Frohlich, Alfred. ''Kipling and Winter Sports,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No, 38 (June 
1936), 42-44, Frohlich, an Austrian who met RK at Engelberg on the Lake 
of Lucerne, quotes verses and letters sent him by RK, describes his water- 
color of a cold germ, and testifies to his interest in curling. 


soeccesees ‘The Kiplings' Family Doctor,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 42 (June 1937), 
43-47, Reminiscences of the doctor's acquaintance with RK at Engelberg and 
quotations from several RK letters. 


Frost, Albert. RUDYARD KIPLING: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MASONIC ALLUSIONS AND 
INFERENCES, Fwd by Sir George MacMunn. Prtd for pvt circulation; originally 
a lecture to the Sheffield Masonic Study Circle; extracts rptd as ''R, K.'s 
Masonic Allusions,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, IX, No. 63 (Oct 1942), 16-18, Frost 
traces RK's connections with Masonry, as well as dealing with some of his 
allusions to it. 


Fryer, Eugenie M. ''Beyond the Gate: DeQuincey's and Kipling's Misquitta,'' POET 
LORE, XXII (July 1911), 317-19. Comparison of DeQuincey and RK's character 
Gabral Misquitta, both opium takers, both opposites in drug addiction, 


Fucilla, Joseph G. "Bibliographies of Twelve Victorian Authors: A Supplement,'' 
MODERN PHILOLOGY, XXXVII (Aug 1939), 89-96, espec 91-92, Adds 24 RK items 
to Ehrsam's list (qv), espec early items in French and Italian. (Duplicates 
errors in and incompleteness of entries in other bibliographies.] 


Fuller, Basil. ‘''Kipling's Days at the Cape,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XX, No. 105 (Apr 
1953), 12-14; rptd from CAPE TIMES MAGAZINE. Reports two orally given stories 
about RK as he was in Cape Town, one showing him brusque and rude to a 
stranger he thought presumptuous, the other (told by C. J. Sibbett) showing 
RK to be mild and forebearing. Cites RK on his love for the Cape, Gives 
brief comments on RK's relationship with Cecil Rhodes and Edgar Wallace, 
whose career RK helped, 


Fuller, Thomas Ekins. THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CECIL RHODES. Lond: Longmans, Green, 
1910. Simply prints RK's poem, ''The Burial: C. J. Rhodes,'' as the last item 
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of the text, and reports that the poem was read at Rhode's funeral ''amid pro- 
found silence.'' [Not very useful.] 


Furniss, Dorothy. ‘''Quiet Burwash where Kipling Dwells,'' COUNTRY LIFE, XXXVIII 
(June 1920), 67-68. A description of Burwash with illustrations by Miss 
Furniss and quotations from RK's works touching on the Burwash landscape, 


Furniss, Harry. ''The Penman Who Works in His Shirt Sleeves,'' NEW YORK TIMES BOOK 
REVIEW, 1 Apr 1923, p. 3, Disjointed memoirs of RK; his method of working; 
splattered himself with ink; misunderstood (e.g., his criticism of U. S.); 
has good memory; opinions on Thackeray and Dickens. Furniss plays practical 
joke on RK by telling woman RK is train porter, [Typical Furniss gossip. ] 


Fussell, Paul, Jr. ‘''lrony, Freemasonry, and Humane Ethics in Kipling's 'The Man 
Who Would Be King, ‘'' ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY, XXV (Sept 1958), 216-33. 
After remarks on RK as a writer and an explication of ''The Man Who Would Be 
King,'' Fussell shows how certain Masonic references, allusions and jokes 
underlie the primary theme of the ironic and paradoxical quality of kingship 
or nobility. These Masonic references are both serious and playful; ina 
sense, the ethical system of the story could be said to be Masonic. The 
two outcasts ''unconsciously burlesque the traditional early history of 
Freemasonry'' in their efforts to build a kingdom. The crucifixion of Peachy 
Carnaham ''owes as much to Masonic as it does to Christian tradition,'' RK's 
idea of Law rests on (i) hierarchy and (2) codes of reciprocal obligations; 
in Masonry RK found tenets that supported his own faith in Law. This sense 
of Law is tempered by irony and ''touching parody of Hebraic and Masonic 
action....'' To RK an idea is never real until embodied in symbolic actions. 
Therefore Britain had to symbolize itself in colonial expansion. 


Galbreath, D.L. See Robert Pierpoint. ''STALKY & CO,"' 


Gales, Rlichard] L. ''Three Jingle-Makers [Belloc, Chesterton, Kipling],'' STUDIES 
IN ARCADY AND OTHER ESSAYS FROM A COUNTRY PARSONAGE: SECOND SERIES. Lond: 
Herbert & Daniel, 1912. Pp. 322-32. RK has abounding vitality, true 
nursery rhyme spirit of seizing on the fact and going straight to the point, 
prefers sounds and colors to abstractions, exalts normal, healthy man; 
exuberance sometimes spoils his poetry. '"'RK, like Mr. Chesterton and Mr. 
Belloc, is romantic, pre-Raphaelite, Christian. At least one vehemently 
suspects RK of being Christian...."' 


Galsworthy, John. ''Time, Tides, and Taste,'' SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, II 
(5 Dec 1925), 359-60. Trivial mention of change in RK's popularity, yet 
he was ''strangely famous all the time.'"' 


Gardiner, Alfred G. PROPHETS, PRIESTS, & KINGS, Lond: Dent, 1914 [new ed]. Pp. 
324-30; rptd from DAILY NEWS: also in Warner Taylor (ed), ESSAYS OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT. NY: Harper, 1927. Pp. 444-50. Attacks RK as a material- 
istic jingo imperialist preaching a ''gospel of violence'' which marked the 
beginning of a ''decade of delirium.'' He was ''not the prophet of a philosophy 
or of an ideal, but of a mood,'' 


Gardner, Helen. THE ART OF T. S, ELIOT. Lond: Cresset Press, 1949. Pp. 35, 
159-60. ''Danny Deever'' among poems selected by Eliot to be broadcast by 
BBC in 1947. Setting of ''Burnt Norton'' and the image of the laughing hidden 
children may have been caught from RK's story '''They.!'' 
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Garland, Hamlin. ROADSIDE MEETINGS. NY: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 168-74, 402-14; 
rptd from BOOKMAN (NY), LXX (Jan 1930), 521-23; ibid, LXX!I (June 1930), 306- 
07. Describes ''A Dinner with Kipling'' (168-74), Garland apparently pre- 
dicted RK's popularity on first reading MINE OWN PEOPLE, Tells of spending 
an evening with RK and Mrs. K in New York in the spring of 1892. James 
Whitcomb Riley was also present. Ch. XXXII! (pp. 420-14) tells of RK's return 
to the U.S., of a meeting between Israel Zangwill and RK, of RK's illness, 
and of his daughter's death. [Good anecdotal material.] 


Gatenby, E. V. ‘Autobiographical Material in DEBITS AND CREDITS,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, 
XXI1, No. 114 (July 1955), 8-10; [incomplete?] Details of RK's life are 
still hidden because he ''was too great a man to be understood from superficial 
examination; mentally and spiritually, when he chose, he dwelt apart.'' An 
examination of DEBITS AND CREDITS shows that in 11 stories and poems, none 
pub before 1924, ''the recurrent theme is marital antagonism, love outside 
the marriage bond, and grief over its loss or non-fulfilment.'' [In the 
only part of the article apparently printed the following items are examined: 
"The Enemies to Each Other,'' ''The Wish House,'' ''Rahere,'' and, partly, ''Jane's 
Marriage.'' No further installments seem to have been published. ] 


Gates, Barrington. ''The Tribal Man,'' NATION AND ATHENAEUM, XLII! (21 fpr 1928), 
3, 82. Review of A BOOK OF ORDS, The reviewer deprecates RK's views on 
the world situation but finds his style "uniformly good.'' ''The Uses of 
Reading'' is especially praised, 


Gauger, Hildegarde, ''Kipling's 'Recessional,' 1897-1937,'' NEUPHILOLOGISCHE 
MONASTSSCHRIFT, VIII (1937), 245-49. Largely a rather verbose consideration 
of reactions to ''Recessional,'' its rightness at time it appeared, as a 
synthesis of two Anglo-Saxon elements: folk and religious Ethos. Mainly, 
the poem has become a symbol of unity, of national awareness. 


Geismar, Maxwell, ''Something of an Autobiography,'' NATION, CXLIV (27 Feb 1937), 
243-44, Review of SOMETHING OF MYSELF.... RK as "'apostle of action...lived 
an uneventful life of thought''; as most fervent lover of England, spent much 
time in U.S., Australia, S, Africa; as an advocate of ''white man's supremacy 
was most at ease among the 'pore benighted 'eathen.''' RK's career was ''at 
least a misapplication of valuable ability.... Through conviction and 
design RK offers simply the extrinsic pattern of his life.... Eliminates 
the pivotal experiences...,.'' that would mark his development. 


Genung, George F. ''An Apocalypse of Kipling,'' INDEPENDENT, LI! (30 Mar 1899), 888- 
91. A religious diatribe against RK by a minister who notes the follow- 
ing points about RK's religion: that it is an ''unconventional theism deduced 
from the devine self-revelation in Nineteenth-century life and history, rather 
than from centuries old revelation''; that RK is ''the Prophet of the Inarticu- 
late,'' that he uses the religion of work which ''does not rise to a conscious- 
ness or reasoned life, but acts, if at all, simply as an instinct''; that he 
tells people to hold steady, but tiis does not necessarily raise them to 
holiness; that good and evil take care of themselves as long as a soul moves 
with the world and with work and action; that work is absorbed in ''God's 
work''; that RK does not see death as the wages of sin but as a natural event 
with some merit in it; that RK's people are not sent to Heaven or Hell, but 
"They are represented as in some pagan region of Paradise, occupying themselves 
with what ministers to intellectual and esthetic elation rather than religious 
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rapture....'' ''This religion, while it may be divine ardor for development, 
is not a scheme of salvation. it is devoid of that immense spiritual uplift 
for mankind by which Christianity calls out the human spirit...."' 


German-Reed, T. ''Kipling Collecting,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 9 (Apr 1929), 23-25. 
German-Reed enumerates interesting items of Kiplingiana within the means of 
the average enthusiast (in 1929). 


Gerould, Katherine Fullerton. ''The Remarkable Rightness of Rudyard Kipling," 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CXXIII (Jan 1918), 12-21; rptd THE KIPLING INDEX. Garden 
City: Doubleday Page, 1919; MODES AND MORALS, NY: Scribner's, 1920. Pp. 
254-78. Discussion of RK's work based chiefly on THE FIVE NATIONS in which 
he has ''expressed fundamental British feeling....'' RK stands for pious 
attachment to the soil; romantic love, enduring, clean outside and in, 
beauty of childhood and the bitter beauty of parenthood; patriotism un- 
shrinking and unashamed; loathing of the mob and the mob's madness and 
meanness, continuity of the English political tradition; religious toleration; 
scrupulous perception of differences between race and race, type and type; 
the White Man's Burden. ''RK was right about preparedness, right about the 
Colonies, right about Germany, right about Russia, right about the Boers, 
right about Kitchener, right about demagogues and 'labor,' right about 
elderly politicians, right about the decent British code, right about 
patriotism and the human heart--right about love. And...for all those 
things (except the last) he was slanged as if he were wrong.'' Despite his 
rightness ''the intellectuals have never been willing to discuss RK at all," 
and won't until he is dead, 


eeceeseeee |''The Man Who Made Mulvaney,'' HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CLXXII (Apr 1936), 
531-38, rptd RINGSIDE SEATS, NY: Dodd Mead, 1937. Pp. 1-19. RK neglected 
for 40 years by critics who have never really examined his work beyond the 
creation of Mulvaney in 1888, Except for RK's there is no consistently first- 
rate English prose since the death of the great Victorians, Perhaps RK's 
subject matter--"'private soldiers, prostitutes, and pythons''--got in the 
way of serious critics. As RK's thought matured his prose style became 
richer. ''No one, after 1900, could equate RK's brevity with slightness, for 
every sentence carries an astonishing burden of scene, mood, or character....'' 
RK sometimes wrote essays in verse and irked the intellectuals with his 
criticism. THE DYNASTS, THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY, or THE WASTE LAND not 
"worth, to posterity, one little cluster of RK's best lyrics,'' ''' The 
Craftsman! is a far better essay; quite as important indeed as that other 
good essay, Henry James's 'The Art of Fiction.''' [Some other remarks same 
as Gerould's The Remarkable Rightness of Rudyard Kipling,'' ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
CXXII1 (Jan 1918), 12-21, qv.] 


"Gervase."' "Mr. Kipling's 'They,''' ACADEMY, LXVII (15 Oct 1904), 345. Letter 
to ed, referring to earlier comments on ''They'' in which critic is 'unable 
to discover any meaning or sense.'' Raises a number of questions concerning 
meaning of its enigmas and suggests RK ''has a fine idea the expression of 
which lies outside the scope of his ability." 


Gibbs, A. Hamilton. Review of RK's DEBITS AND CREDITS. NEW YORK EVENING POST 
LITERARY REVIEW, 9 Oct 1926, p. 2. The reviewer contrasts his favorable 
opinion of this book, especially ''The Wish House'' and ''The Bull That Thought'' 
with the views of ''the Cheaper press'', which has had its emotions aroused by 
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"a certain poem'' (presumably ''The Vineyard'') and has announced that RK ''as 
an artist, is a survival of himself.'' Gibbs says that RK writes about the 
trenches as if he had been there foi four years, and that he is the only 
great English writer with the courage--or vision--''to recognize the psycho=- 
logical importance of...Armageddon,"' 


Gide, Andre. Wotice of LA LUMIERE QUI S'ETREINT, tr. Mme Ch. Laurent, REVUE 
BLANCHE, XXII (1 May 1900), 74. Gide declines to judge THE LIGHT THAT FAILED, 
but notes that it is not RK's best work. Certain stcries in the JUNGLE BOOKS 
(''Toomai of the Elephants,'' ''The White Seal''), however, "n'en restent pas 
moins des chefs-d'oeuvre.'' ‘Kipling merite une serieuse etude. J'y reviendrai." 











Gilder, Jeanette L. ‘when 'McClure's' Began,'' MCCLURE'S MAGAZINE, XLI (Aug 1913), 
69-77, espec 72-73. In 1893 S. S$. McClure said he had ''discovered'' RK and 
that RK "is going to make the biggest literary sensation we have known in 
years,.'' McClure secured RK's work for his magazine; ''The Merchantmen'' first 
contribution, Anecdote repeated in ''The Story of 'McClure's,''' BOOKMAN (NY), 
XXXVIII (Sept 1913), 2-3, which states RK was already famous when McClure 
discovered him in 1893. [See also ''Really Discovering Kipling,'' BOOKMAN (NY), 
XXXVII1 (Oct 1913), 99-100 and Samuel! Sidney McClure, MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ] 


Gillet, L. ''Rudyard Kipling,'' REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, XXXI (1 Feb 1936), 701-08, 
Personal reminiscence of RK at Batemans and in France. 


Gilman, Frank Gaylord. ''Rudyard Kipling as a Poet,'' ARENA, XX (Sept 1892), 312-22, 
RK interprets contemporary !ife and speaks through characters that modern 
man can understand. He uses the ''refuse of language''--the language of the 
common man--and turns it into poetry. In ''McAndrew's Hymn'' he declares ''that 
the commonest things [steam engine], when viewed with sympathy and insight, 
are instinct with poetry, throb with noble thought, and lead us up to God,'! 
Much beauty in RK's poetry derived from meeting of extremes (e.g. the home- 
liness of subject and ianguage combined with suggestiveness of imagination, 
making the common marvelous). His imagery is forceful and impressive. Allows 
characters to reveal themselves (e.g. ''The Mary Gloster,'' ''Mulhol land's 
Contract''). A master of words; invents his own words if none exist in the 
language to express his thought (e.g. ''sludgy, squdgy creek'' in ''Mandalay''). 


Gilmer, H. W. ''The Classical Element in the Poems of Rudyard Kipling,'' CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY, XIV (25 Apr 1921), 178-81. Notes that although brief exposure of RK 
to the classics at Westward Ho! did not steep him in classical lore and 
although RK was often flippant in referring to the classics, an ordered study 
of literature did bring him in touch with the great spiritual sources of 
English literature, Thus, there is ''no slight classical influence at work 
in his poems,'' Enumerates allusions to mythology, historical events, and 
legends. Concludes that RK's poems owe much of their beauty and power to 
Greece and Rome. 


Gleeson, J. M. ''Mowgli in the Jungle: An Interpretation of Kipling's JUNGLE BOOK," 
OUTING, XLIX (Dec 1906), 288-89. Six drawings, with appropriate quotations 
from Mowgli stories, elaborate and rather nicely done, 


Goddard, Mrs. Guy. '''Lawsomeness,' Aloneness, Kindness,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXIV, 
No. 121 (Apr 1957), 9-10. [Talk to Victoria, B.C., Canada, Branch.] RK, 
equating God with Law, is not unreligious--his work abounds in idea of 
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obedience to the Law (of God). ''Aloneness'' is not ''lonesomeness'' but 
individualism, by which RK meant that every man, though having a right to 

his own beliefs, was part of ''The Great Whole.'' Even in his irony RK is 
essentially kind. Scattered remarks about RK's retentive memory, his detest- 
ation of hypocrisy, etc. 


coscseseee§ ''Rudyard Kipling: The Universal--Our Fellow-Man,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XIV, 
No. 83 (Oct 1947), 14-15; XIV, No. 84 (Dec 1947), 14-15. [Address to Victoria, 
B.C., Canada, Branch.] Mrs. Goddard stresses RK's breadth, emphasis on law, 
understanding of the under~dog, and love of truth and independent action. 


Goodenough, Sir Francis. ''The 8usiness Man's Debt to Kipling,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, 
No. 16 (Dec 1930), 101-06, An appreciation of RkK's works as inspiration 
for the business man. 


eseeeeeess ''The Humour of Kipling,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, No. 37 (Mar 1936), 26-29, 
[A paper given 18 Dec 1935.] RK's humor is ''the result of the interplay of 
his characters,'' and is sometimes tinged with tragedy. 


Goodwin, Geraint, CONVERSATIONS WITH GEORGE MOORE. NY: Knopf, 1930. Pp. 88-89, 
Moore and Goodwin comment on Moore's pages on RK in AVOWALS, where a description 
by Loti is compared to one by RK [qv]. Goodwin admires RK but feels he may 
"have gone down to the evening with a note-book,'' 


Gosse, Edmund. See Linette F. Brugmans. 


eoccccceee |''France et Angleterre, l'avenir de leurs relations intellectuelles,'' 
REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 6th ser, XXXV (1 Oct 1916), 538. Although sincerely 
pleased at the ardor with which the French read RK and Wells, Gosse, arguing 
for the broadest possible intellectual exchange, wishes that James, Meredith, 
and Hardy were also familiar to French readers, 


coccesceese ‘Rudyard Kipling,'' CENTURY MAGAZINE, XLII (Oct 1891), 901-10; rptd, 
without last section on poetry, as ''Two Pastels, II: Mr. Rudyard Kipling's 
Short Stories,'' QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. Lond: Heinemann, 1893. Pp. 255-93. (1) 
The stories: A critical account of the work of a new writer based on the 
Indian stories and THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. [Some of its conjectures about RK 
himself are mistaken; its value is in its estimate of the relative powers 
of the stories.] (2) The poems: DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES has ''very slight 
literary value. The verses in it are mostly imitations of popular English 
and American bards....'' RK's later poems are ''essays in verse,'' especially 
the poetic fragments prefixed to stories. RK has a mixture of vulgar and 
realistic phraseology in his barrack-room ballads and also elements of pathos. 
Humor is rare in RK's prose but can be found in his poetry (e.g. the description 
of Fuzzy-Wuzzy). More often a note of melancholy is heard under RK's humorous 
verse, 


seccccceee ‘Wolcott Balestier,'' CENTURY MAGAZINE, XLII! (Apr 1892), 923-26. Gosse 
recalls first meeting with Balestier at Mrs, Humphrey Ward's in early 1889 
and later (Summer 1889) suggesting that Balestier ''keep his eye on a new 
Indian writer, Rudyard Kipling.'' Hints RK's influence may have resulted in 
improvement of Balestier's own late work, 








Gould, Elizabeth Porter. See Hall, Frank 0. ''Kipling and S.S. Libraries." 


Graham, Erin. ''Kipling the Colonial,'' ANGLO-AMERICAN MAGAZINE (NY), VIII (Sept 
1902), 14-20. A main source of RK's influence "is his infinite variety of 
scene and subject.'' RK belongs neither to America nor England but to Greater 
Britain. The dedicatory song of THE SEVEN SEAS reveals RK's attachment to 
and knowledge of India, RK "has conceived of the true imperialism,--the 
empire that is founded on the service of men who can look beyond 'the roaring 
and the wreaths.''' Empire at its best can be realized only if men toil ''with- 
out thought of praise or advertisement.'' RK's ''is a sane love of country, 
not jingoism.'' RK is a constructive critic of England and her colonial 
policies; he comprehends the political status of Canada as he does that of 
India (e.g. "Our Lady of the Snows''), although he has not understood ''Canadian 
feeling'' (e.g. newspaper correspondence of Spring 1902). Cites many works 
by RK to show his often misunderstood loyalty to the Empire in the large 
sense. 


Graham, H. Boyd. ''Kipling's Characterisation of Children,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, VII, 
No. 53 (Apr 1940), 19-22. [Address to Melbourne Branch.] RK's understanding 
of the young shows in the tales (with implicit rather than explicit morals) 
which he wrote for them; there are lessons for parents in his tales about 
children. 


Graham, Stephen. THE DEATH OF YESTERDAY. Lond: Benn, 1930. Ch IX (pp. 79-85). 
RK "has been our most representative literary man during the twentieth century,'"' 
He is ''as clever in the use of words as Bennett, as quick in imaginative 
conception as Barrie,'' but he is an intuitive artist. Though some of RK's 
work is dated, much of it has permanence; though ignored by intellectual 
critics, RK has done admirable serious work. Most admirable are RK's effects 
in sound and rhythm, both in poetry and prose. RK is no thinker and he is 
seldom unconventional. Although called ''Jingo,'' RK has remained democratic; 
although often strident of voice, he has remained humble, 


"Grand, Sarah.'' See MacFall, (Mrs.) Haldane. 


"Une Grande Voix d'Angleterre,'' JOURNAL DES DEBATS, XL, Part 1 (17 Mar 1933), 439- 
4O, When the French are troubled to see England also enfeebled with inter- 
nationalism, they can take comfort in the ''Souvenirs'' published by Kipling 
in REVUE DES DEUX MONDES,. He is indignant at feeble governments forgetting 
the lessons of the war. A new war began Nov. 11, 1918, The heroes give way 
to intellectuals, defeatists, socialists and suffragists. The great voice 
of RK will awake from their perilous dreams the nations that have allowed 
to revive the enemies who sought their death, 


Grappe, Georges Pierre Francois. ''Quelques Vers de M, Rudyard Kipling,'' LA 
PLUME [Paris], XIV (1 Feb 1902), 129-31. Charges that ''The Islanders'' was 
another aspect of RK's war-mongering spirit. RK an elder son who drove his 
parents into debt, i.e., the Boer War, then castigated them for their 
inability to pay. 


Gratz, Friedrich, BEITRAGE ZU EINER KRITICK RUDYARD KIPLINGS, Leipzig: 1898; also 
in ENGLISCHE STUDIEN, XXIV (1898), 392-411; trans Arthur Beatty as ''Contri- 
butions to a Critique of Rudvard Kipling,'' LIVING AGE, CCXX! (15 Apr 1899), 
139-50. Surveys press claims that RK is a genius, a superficial judgment 
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which has resulted in a reaction of ''carping critics.'' Dismisses social and 
cultural causes for an author's popularity and proposes that RK also gained 
prominence for ''his talent for narration'' and ''his originality'' as revealed 
in ''choice of material, and in the method of presentation.'' His youth and 
productivity are also favorable conditions for popularity. RK's originality 
in part is due to fact that he gained a better perspective by having been 
reared outside England and ''in immediate contact with nature,'' RK's observa- 
tions ''are more deeply rooted in life'' and "his method of presentation is more 
natural'' than Stevenson's. RK contributes a Balzacian ''fidelity to life'' 

to English fiction. RK's shortcomings are over-emphasis on ''dirty corners,'' 
superficiality of women characters, but his Indian material is original and 
various, Language is often immoderate; he is ungrammatical, In LIFE'S 
HANDICAP RK is superior. 


Graves, Robert, ''Rudyard Kipling,'' SCRUTINIES. Ed. Edgwell Rickword. Lond: 
Wishart, 1928. Pp. 74-93. The ''superior critics'' now accept RK as earlier 
"superior critics'' mocked him, but RK does not require such acceptance, for 
he is a popular tradition. RK became the moralist of imperialism. Although 
he ''has himself a great personal gift for hysteria,'' he knows ''hysteria must 
be kept under control.'' RK's moral principles are treated somewhat ironically 
as practical expedients (see pp. 80-81). RK "has always had the great gift 
of knowing what his lowest-common-multiple audience will set as a standard 
of convincing writing.'' About many subjects RK writes ''superficially'’ or 
"fantastically in detai!'' and ''accurately in outline.'' RK first made the 
empire ''mystico-literary in breadth''; now he is making it ''mystico-literary 
in depth,'' RK has ''worked up'' various kinds of technical jargon for use in 
sentimental literary forms. 


[Grazebrook, 0. F.] STUDIES IN SHERLOCK HOLMES, VI: SOMETHING OF DR. WATSON, BY 
R-=-D Ke-G. Worcester & Lond: Trinity Press, nd. An entertaining double 
pastiche wherein the young RK, just returned from India, meets Holmes and 
Dr. Watson, and from the latter obtains the Afghan background for ''The Lost 
Legion'' and medical details for '''Love-o'=\/omen,''' A well sustained parody 
of RK's style with familiar phrases and allusions woven in, 


"The Great Interpreter,'' SPECTATOR (Lond), LXXXI! (4 Mar 1899), 302-03. Written 
on occasion of RK's near death, author portrays intense public anxiety about 
possibility of losing nation's ''great interpreter.'' RK to be thanked for 
interpreting the soldier, India, and the white men of the empire. RK makes 
far-off places and people, often thought of as types, individual and real, 


Green, H. M. ''Kipling as a Journalist,'' AUSTRALIAN QUARTERLY, No. 13 (14 Mar 1932), 
111-20. ['Written for delivery as a wireless talk.'"'] RK, like Wells, 
brought many journalistic characteristics into literature: directness, con- 
ciseness, simplicity, appeal to wide public, etc. Many of these are 
characteristic of youth. RK's early work ''contains, however, both merits 
and defects which are not found in ordinary journalism'' (cocksureness rather 
than sureness, ''knowingness'' rather than informativeness, crudity and cheap- 
ness rather than plainness and simplicity, etc.), but it is "lifelike and 
vivid.'' RK's popularity, despite faults, in part rests on ability to tell 
a story and make it interesting, on being one of '''Henley's Young Men!''; 
and on giving romantic material a realistic basis, RK also ''opened up a 
new phase of imperialistic idealism'' and gave it ''universal appeal,'' deSpite 
his prejudices. Even anti-imperialist Australian BULLETIN was influenced by 
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RK. tronically, RK seems blatant in his opinions, but his heroes do not. 
RK's ''stories are remarkably clear-cut and concise,'' partly because he 

omits what is not "'easily comprehensible by almost everybody.'' RK sees much, 
but concentration on action prevents his seeing more. Seldom presents man 
"in contemplation or imagination.'' Man is shown moving against conventions 
and physical environment but not standing against them. RK, like Scott, is 
not concerned with ''the intellectual, the imaginative, the temperamental''-- 
his characters are ''simple, non=reflective...,'' but RK presents more intense 
emotions, although "'restricted in kind,'' Mulvaney is an exception in early 
stories, and later stories have more characters of depth and wide scope. 
RK's heroes more real than ells! but his descriptions and dialogue not 
always as organic to story as lWWells', RK has ''extraordinary visual power,'! 
but he over-emphasizes. Finally RK falls short of great writers like 
Maupassant or Chekhov, for he lacks their range of character and himself 

has a narrow ''moral and intellectual outlook.'' But ''there has certainly 
been no better short story writer in English.'' 


cececeeees ‘Kipling as a Verse-Maker,'' AUSTRAILIAN QUARTERLY, No. 16 (14 Dec 
1932), 112-18. [''This paper was written for delivery as a wireless lecture, 
and was so delivered some months ago.''] Although ''not nearly so consummate 
an artist as Bridges, or as Housman or De la Mare,'' RK may ''count for more 
than Bridges or Masefield,'' because of ''vividness, vitality and force," 
qualities in which he is unequalled, His defects are ''various kinds of 
crudity in thought, in feeling, or even workmanship,'' a ''tendency to over- 
emphasis,'' ''impulse to teach, to preach, to cram some pet doctrine or other 
down our throats,'' but, within its limits, RK's art '"'is unequalled.'' He is 
not always blatant and he is capable of broader than national sympathy (e.g. 
'"'Jobson's Amen''), Later poems are less provincial but still jingoist. Yet 
with great economy RK creates vivid ''simple types of men.'' In many of RK's 
poems, content and form are not inseparable as in great poetry; verse becomes 
merely a means of conveying a moral. Best work begins with THE SEVEN SEAS, 
but there is no steady development. RK influenced by Elizabethans, Browning, 
a little by Emerson, Horace, Dryden. His range in style, in humor, is wide. 
He has especially excelled in the ballad and influenced other writers by 
this means. 


Green, Roger Lancelyn. ''The Chronology of STALKY & CO.,'' KfPLING JOURNAL, XXI, 
No. 112 (Dec 1954), 3-5; XXII, No. 113 (Apr 1955), 6-8. By utliizing the 
internal evidence of all the ''Stalky'' stories, as found in THE COMPLETE 
STALKY & CO (1929) and external evidence from the personal reminiscences of 
Dunsterville, RK, Beresford, and other records, Green dates the events in 
RK's novel, The 4 ''Stalky'' stories written after 1899 especially complicate 
the chronology. The chronological table at the end ‘''almost coincides with 
Dunsterville's career,'' but to fit RK's career the chronology would have to 
be ''moved one year back.'' [A neat piece of "playtime research,'' See Green, 
R. Le, "Notes on STALKY & CO,''] 


"The Coming of Kipling," KIPLING JOURNAL, XVII, No. 94 (July 1950), 
heS5; XVII, No. 95 (Oct 1950), 5-7. Describes the launching of RK's literary 
career in London. [See Green, R. L., ''Rudyard Kipling in London: 1889-1891,.''] 


eocccseese ''The Hope of the Katzekopfs,'' NOTES & QUERIES, CLXXXV!I (25 Mar 1944), 
152-53. Ona children's book of 1844 by ''William Churne" [Rev Francis Edward 
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Paget] that influenced RK's second series of Puck stories. The book also 
contains verses beginning, ‘'Farewel!l Rewards and Fairies'' by Richard Corbett 
(1648). Andrew Lang and Thackeray were also influenced by the book, 


cocceseeee ‘Kipling and Horace,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXIV, No, 124 (Dec 1957), 8-11. 
Despite RK's expressed early loathing for Horace, his first ''version'' of 
Horace appeared in U.S.C. CHRONICLE, No. 10 (24 July 1882). Compares RK's 
dialect translation with Conington's scholarly version, Latin tags are 
scattered, ''rather meagerly,'' throughout RK's work, but he came back to 
Horace more seriously and respectfully after turn of century (e.g. the Roman 
stories of PUCK OF POOK'S HiLL, 1906); ''Regulus'' (composed 1908) is RK's 
"finest...tribute both to Horace and to Crofts.'' ''A Translation: Horace, BK. 
V, Ode 3,'' is RK's invention (no Book V in Horace). Later RK and some class- 
icist friends prepared a Latin Book V to keep up their spirits during 1917-18, 
with four contributions by RK. Other such odes written later and ''purporting 
to be translations from'' Book Five appeared in DEBITS AND CREDITS. 


coccceeeee 'Kipling's Early Reading,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXII1, No. 118 (July 1956), 
4-7, RK's references in SOMETHING OF MYSELF to his earliest reading are 
often general impressions and vague memories. Green here identifies more 
specifically the works RK alludes to (e.g. James Greenwood's KING LION, which 
foreshadows Mowgli's Jungle; works by Menella Smedley, Mrs. Ewing, E. A. 
Knatchbul1l-Hugeson, H. A. Leveson [''The Old Shekarry''], F. E. Paget, Rhoda 
Broughton, etc). 


covcecesee |''Notes on STALKY & CO.,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXVI, No. 130 (June 1959), 
17-19; XXVI, No. 131 (Sept 1959), 23-25; XXVI, No. 132 (Dec 1959), 23-24. 
[Sections of a paper read 14 Jan 1959.] (1) Proposes a chronological sequence 
for the various Stalky stories. [See Green, R. L., ''The Chronology of STALKY 
& CO.""J, (2) After cautioning reader of dangers of equating fictional 
characters with specific, single real-life models, Green discusses the models 
for some of the characters: The Head (Cormell Price), Mr. King (F. W. Haslam 
and \!, C, Crofts), Mr. Prout (M. H. Pugh), and others. 


coeccesees ''' Over the Edge of the Purple Down,''' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXIII, No. 119 
(Oct 1956), 10-11, Reprints map of George Cottar's dream country (''The 
Brushwood Boy'') which first illustrated story in COUNTRY MAGAZINE (Dec 1895). 
Similarity between this map and map of the moon ''seems to be entirely 
fortuitous.'' Green gives some possible sources in RK's experience and early 
reading which may have gone into the making of the dream country. 


cocvcseeess ‘Rudyard Kipling in London: 1889-1891,'' ENGLISH (Lond), VI (Summer 
1946), 54-58. RK arrived in London as an unknown writer; PLAIN TALES FROM 
THE HILLS, DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and the six ''railway library'' booklets did 
not meet with great success though noticed in SATURDAY REVIEW [by A, Lang?]. 
RK's first significant association with a London publication was with ST, 
JAMES' GAZETTE, which published a number of early stories reasonably ascrib- 
able to him. MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE was the next publication with which RK 
became associated and which resulted in his coming ''conspiculously to the 
notice of the reading public.'' His connections with various literary and 
critical cults was slight--he generally remained independent. Next in 
significance was RK's friendship with Henley, although even then RK remained 
independent, RK generally drew back from journalistic wars, perhaps because 
he only had some four months of uncertainty and lack of recognition and could 
afford to stand apart, [See Green, R. L., ''The Coming of Kipling.''] 
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ceccccecee 'Stalky and the Brushwood Boy,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXII, No. 115 (Oct 
1955), 3-4. George Cottar (''The Brushwood Boy'') attended U.S.C. at nearly 
the same time as Stalky, Beetle, and M'Turk (STALKY & CO.). The earliest 
version of the story (CENTURY MAGAZINE, 1895) has more Westward Ho! references 
than later ones, although RK did not succeed in removing all Westward Ho! 
material used in STALKY. Author attempts to fit Cottar into the Stalky 


chronology. 


eeccccecee ''Two Notes on THE JUNGLE BOOK,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XXV, No. 128 (Dec 
1958), 12-15. (1) Carrington (RUDYARD KIPLING, pp. 208-09) had surprisingly 
suggested that ''Mowgli's Brothers'' was written before ''in the Rukh,'' Green, 
using RK's note to reprinted ''In the Rukh'' (MCCLURE'S MAGAZINE, June 1896) 
as evidence argues for the precedence of this story. (2) Doubts that RK 
received background information for 'Rikki-Tikki-Tavi'"' directly from Sir 
Joseph Fayrer or from his book THE THANATOPHIDIA OF INDIA. He may have 
gotten the material from Lockwood Kipling's MAN AND BEAST IN INDIA, which 
seems to borrow from Fayrer. The garden in the story belonged to Prof. and 


Mrs. Hill. 


"Grey, Rowland,'' [Rowland-Brown, Lillian Kate]. ''Kipling Woman,'' BOOKMAN (Lond), 
LXXX (Apr 1931), 465. A brief article referring largely to RK's early 
work, asserting that RK knew nearly everything about women. 


Gribbon, Robert B, ''The Bible, the Prayer Book, and Rudyard Kipling,'' LIVING 
CHURCH, CXXV (19 Oct 1952), 12-13; partially rptd KIPLING JOURNAL, XXI, No. 
109 (Apr 1954), 3-6, Statistics on the number of quotations from the King 
James version of the Bible and the Anglican Prayerbook to be found in the 


poems of RK, 


Griffin, J. G. ‘Concerning 'Teem:' (Something More of Himself) ,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, 
No. 43 (Sept 1937), 75-90; ''Discussion,"' pp. 90-96. [Paper read 7 Apr 1937.] 
The truffle-hunting dog ''Teem'' is symbolic of RK in his abilities and 
adventures; reflecting on his attempt to make England and her colonies known 
to one another, RK sometimes felt that he had neglected his art, 


» Hans. ''Vom politischen Dichter, geistige Begegnung mit Rudyard Kipling," 
DAS INNERE REICH, I! (1935-36), 1449-70. A highly impressionistic reaction 
to RK's work while Grimm was recuperating from fever in Africa, RK's 
importance lies not so much in specific political ideas as in his showing 
the relationship of greatly varied people, even animals, to the British 
empire, rather than emphasizing the individual person. He is important 
because he addressed all people, irrespective of social or economic status, 
RK is a political artist of a new kind, one whose work is not weakened by 
political content. The political artist in the present time, must be part 
teacher, part journalist, part politician, and above all must be an artist, 
Proposes that Dingley in Jérome and Jean Tharaud's novel DINGLEY L' ILLUSTRE 
ECRIVAIN is RK, Recurring comments on RK's anti-German feelings. 


Griswold, Hattie Tyng. ''Rudyard Kipling,'' PERSONAL SKETCHES OF RECENT AUTHORS. 
Chicago: McClurg, 1898. Pp. 266-80, Sketches RK's ''theatrical storming of 
the breastworks,'' recounts well-known events of RK's career, pictures RK as 
"keenly'' feeling ''the pangs of exile'' in India, feels RK's "greatest danger 
is that the commercial spirit shall master him, and that he shall outwrite 
his vein.'' Notes as RK's chief qualities those cited by most early reviewers 
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(self-confidence; ''mental alertness, sensitiveness, receptivity''; "industry 
and perseverance''; etc). There are indelicacies, but ''the heart of the 
whole is clean.'' RK's stories are ''the best now being written,'' but would 
profit by being ''pruned of some hysterical tendency,'' for vividness and 
strength...may be bought at too high a price.'' [A somewhat impressionistic, 
overwrought piece. ] 


Grolier Club, New York, See CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING EXHIBITED 
AT THE GROLIER CLUB,... 


Groom, Bernard. A LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Lond: Longmans, Green, 1929. Pp. 
359-60. An excellent, but very brief, summary of RK's position in literary 
history. RK has revitalized English poetry; his stories have been his ''most 
striking success''; but KIM is ''possibly his masterpiece.'' He is significant 
historically for his expression of the ''new imperialism,'' 


Guedalla, Philip. ''Mandalay,'' CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS. Ed. William T, Hastings. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928. Pp. 174-79; rptd from A GALLERY (NY & Lond, 
1924); also see MEN OF LETTERS, Vol | of COLLECTED ESSAYS (Lond: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1927. 4 vols), pp. 62-72. Guedalla is vehemently opposed to 
RK's Dinosaurian imperialism and his glorification of the soldier; but he 
does admit RK's technical achievement (he ''enlarged the limits of the English 
language'' in prose and "'handled the foils in the short story with unparalleled 
skill). He is less gracious about RK's contributions to poetry: here ''he 
found the English language marble and left it stucco,''! 


eoeeescees SUPERS AND SUPERMEN. NY: Putnam's, 1924. Pp. 56, 58-60, 126, 169, 
206, 295, 307-13. Mainly general refs in passing. Praises RK's pamphlet 
on the French, preferring RK when he admires to RK when he hates; praises RK's 
book on the Irish Guards for vividness of detail; recognizes echoes of RK's 
fiction; somewhat critical, while admiring the panorama as a whole, of RK's 
losing perspective in amassing details. 


Gutteridge, Bernard, ''The Road to Mandalay,'' KIPLING JOURNAL, XVIII, No. 97 
(Apr 1951), 9-10; XVIII, No. 98 (July 1951), 6-7. [Rptd from BBC Broadcast.] 
RK evokes Burma, which is known to Gutteridge, by well-chosen visual images 
and accounts of smells; the poem demonstrates his technical ability and 
love of the people of Burma and India. 


Gwynn, Stephen, ''Mr. Kipling as Poet and Prophet,'' PILOT, VIII (10 Oct 1903), 344- 
4S. Unfavorable review of THE FIVE NATIONS, RK comes before the world 
principally as a prophet. ''These works may be taken as successful examples.., 
of the art of giving concentrated voice to a popular sentiment, in a form 
which adapts itself readily to recitation in the music halls and other focal 
centres of emotion.'' Many of the poems in this vol. are carelessly written 
and doggerel. RK has faith that war is necessary and desirable as a factor 
in national existence, but he gloats over mere destruction (e.g. ''The 
Destroyers'') and such sentiment comes ill from the author of the ''Recessional'', 
RK resents Englishmen objecting to serving in the Army. He wants English- 
men to show self-sacrifice for empire. ''The Englishman whom he holds up to 
glory is the Englishman anywhere out of England." 
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(Note: The Kipling bibliography will be continued in further numbers of Volume 
11! and continuously paginated, Part II will begin with page 75.] 




















